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icated  line,  can  have  access  to  Ernst  on- 
line, 24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week-  to 
enter  trades,  quickly  check  multiple 
account  balances,  retrieve  news  and 
quotes  and  get  other  information.  It's  a 
cost-efficient  system  for  small  firms 
that  provides  all  the  technology  and 
sophistication  of  the  big  firms. 

Call  our  CEO,  Bill  Behrens,  at 
f- 800-48  ERNST  and  see  what's  next, 
now.  Or  visit  us  at  our  Internet  site: 
http://www.ernst-co.com. 

Ernst 

^Company 

The  company  that  works  for  you. 


account  inquiry,  quotes/news,  and 
research  retrieval.  The  theory  is  to 
keep  your  valued  customers  with  the 
best  and  the  latest.  And  to  add  new 
ones  who,  more  and  more,  insist  on  this 
technology. 

Another  important  aspect  of  ENX™ 
is  touchtone  trading:  your  customers 
can  make  trades,  get  quotes  and  make 
account  inquiries  by  simply  pushing  a 
few  telephone  buttons. 

A Big  Idea  for  Small  Offices. 

ENX"  has  another  element  as  well. 
Any  correspondent  or  correspondent 
branch  office  that  does  not  want  to 
incur  the  expense  of  maintaining  a ded- 


Who says  lightning  doesn't  strike 
twice  in  the  same  spot? 

Strike  one:  1993.  Ernst  revolution- 
izes clearing  with  EPS™-Ernst's 
Paperless  Solution.  Suddenly,  nothing 
is  the  same. 

Strike  two:  1997.  Ernst  introduces 
ENX™-Ernst  Network  Xpress  that  puts 
you  and  your  clients  in  the  forefront  of 
trading  technology. 


Internet  Trading.  Touchtone  Trading. 

ENX  is  a model  of  efficiency  and 
economy.  You  sign  up  for  it;  your 
clients  get  an  Internet  trading  site  with 
your  company's  logo  and  color  theme, 
with  the  full  functionality  of  trading, 
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We  all  look  good  until  you  get  lo  Ihe 


i^s  getting  harder  and  harder  to  tell  one  clearing  firm 
from  another... at  first  glance,  that  is.  Dig  beneath  the 
surface,  however,  and  you'll  see  why  more  than  280 
financial  institutions  find  U.S.  Clearing  Corp.’s  prompt, 
accurate  real-time  trade  processing,  record  keeping 


and  reporting,  as  well  as  our  competitive  pricing, 
utterly  irresistible.  If  it’s  results,  not  appearances,  you 
find  appealing,  the  obvious  choice  is  U.S.  dealing  Corp. 
We  now  provide  $50  million  in  account  protection 
for  your  clients! 
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This  picture,  taken 
from  a ship’s  deck, 
is  the  earliest  known 
photograph  of  Wall 
Street.  It  is  part  of  the 
Museum’s  collection 
and  is  currently  on 
display  in  the  gallery 
at  28  Broadway. 
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Stock  and  bond  video  catalogs;  in  color  with  audio  descriptions  and  separate  printed  text  and  prices  of  each  lot  offered.  Includes  autographed,  railroads,  mining, 
oils,  automotive,  foreign,  etc,  etc.  Subscription  in  the  U.S.  (VHS) . . .6  video  catalogs  issued  monthly  $50  postpaid.  In  Europe(PAL) ...$100  postpaid. 

Please  phone  if  you  would  like  further  details. . .80071 7-9529. 


WANTED: 

A professional  marketing  company  that  is  seriously  interested  in  selling  American  stocks  and  bonds  on  a large  scale.  In  the  past  16  years, 
we  have  built  up  the  largest  and  finest  inventory  in  the  world.  We  can  supply  and  service  such  a company.  Phone  or  fax  George  LaBarre.7 

WANTED: 

A serious  collector  of  the  following  categories. . . 

• RAILROADS  (a  collection  of  over  1,500  different  pieces  is  now  available). 

• MINING  (a  collection  of  over  600  different  pieces  is  available.) 

• AUTOGRAPHED  (hundreds  of  American  stocks  and  bonds  signed  by  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astors, 
the  Duponts,  Edison,  Rockefeller,  Wells  and  Fargo,  etc.) 

GREAT  RAILROAD  BOOK: 

"Railroad  Stock  Certificates"  by  Terry  Cox. . .The  book  features. . .Complete  Guide  to  Collecting,  Listings  of  8,000  plus  certificates, 
and  with  a flexible  numbering  system.  $27.50  Postpaid  in  the  U.S.  $37.50  Postpaid  for  Foreign. 


WE  ARE  VERY  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  QUALITY  AMERICAN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 


GEORGE  H. 

La  BAR.RE 

GALLERIES 

INC. 

P.0.  Box/46,  Hollis,  New  Hampshire  03049 

CALL:  800-71 7-9529  or  603-882-241 1 FAX:  603-882-4797 
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Founder’s 
Report 

By  John  E.  Herzog 

We  completed  an  important  year 
in  1997,  as  we  moved  into  the  new 
gallery  and  our  attendance  doubled. 
We  also  realized  our  hope  of  using 
additional  space  for  theater  environ- 
ment programs.  Tom  Fleming  gave  the 
first  of  these  programs  on  the  American 
Revolution,  and  he  was  terrific. 

In  this,  our  10th  year,  we  will  con- 
duct our  first  capital  campaign  to 
develop  an  endowment  for  the 
Museum,  enabling  us  to  implement  the 
long-term  plan  articulated  by  the 
trustees  in  1997.  This  includes  a pro- 
gram of  speakers,  marketing  the 
Museum’s  merchandise,  and  developing 
more  special  events,  such  as  the  one 
honoring  Alexander  Hamilton  last  July, 
when  Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury 
Ray  Kelly  was  our  guest.  There  will  also 
be  more  attention  to  our  website  and 
the  development  of  traveling  exhibits. 

The  first  Investor  Awareness  Week, 
March  30-April  3,  is  the  subject  of 
great  attention  by  the  SEC.  Regulators 
and  industry  groups  throughout  the 
Americas  will  participate,  and  we 
expect  to  have  a full  program  offering 
as  well.  There  will  also  be  capital  cam- 
paign events  and  the  Museum’s  regular 
fund  raiser  in  September. 

Response  to  our  Rags  to  Riches 
exhibit  has  been  enthusiastic.  Among 
the  many  important  pieces  on  display 
is  a sight  draft  made  out  to  George 
Washington  which  has  never  been  seen 
before.  It  indicates  a transaction  which 
is  unknown  to  the  history  books! 

Our  bold  agenda  and  program  need 
your  participation.  Come  to  the 
Museum,  bring  a friend,  and  if  you  like, 
volunteer  to  help.  You  may  be  surprised 
by  how  much  you  will  enjoy  it.  EES 


Business  At  the  Turn  of  the  Century 


1 l l e n n 1 u a\  bugs  i>.aU« 


“They  haven’t  worked  the  bugs  out  yet.” 


As  the  year  2000  approaches,  people  are  already  questioning  how 
changing  technology  will  affect  business  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  When  will 
the  machines  we  use  today  be  obsolete,  and  what  will  replace  them?  How  will 
the  capabilities  of  21st  century  computer  systems  change  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness? Some  may  even  wonder  what  changes  the  last  turn  of  the  century  brought 
about.  One  of  the  Museum’s  upcoming  exhibits,  American  Business  at  the  Turn 
of  the  Century , will  explore  this  issue  by  comparing  business  and  finance  in  the 
years  1800,  1900  and  2000.  The  exhibit  is  scheduled  to  open  in  Fall  1999. 
Other  future  exhibits  include  Financial  News  is  News:  How  Wall  Street 
Communicates  and  Derivatives:  From  iyoo  BCE  to  the  21st  Century  CE.  The 
Museum’s  next  exhibit,  IPOs:  How  Companies  Go  Public,  will  open  this  Fall 
in  the  gallery  at  28  Broadway. 

The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  the  newest 
public  repository  of  documents,  stock  and  bond  certificates, 
engravings,  and  other  historically  significant  artifacts  dedicated 
to  the  origins  and  history  of  the  American  capital  markets. 

The  Museum  is  located  at  28  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Hours:  1 1:30  a.m.  until  3:30  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Admission  is  free,  and  special  hours  can  be  arranged  for 
group  tours.  For  further  information,  please  contact 
Museum  Director,  Diane  Moore,  at  212-908-4519. 
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Clockwise  from  the  Left: 

Even  the  waiters  were  in  the  colonial  American 
spirit  at  the  Rags  to  Riches  opening. 

Curator  Douglas  B.  Ball  points  out  items  of  interest. 
Museum  guests  examine  the  new  exhibit. 

Museum  founder  ]ohn  E.  Herzog  (L)  discusses 
the  Rags  to  Riches  exhibit  with  trustees  Edward 
I.  Altman  (C)  and  William  M.  Pinzler  (R). 


Rags  to  Riches  Opens  in  Style 


The  Museum  unveiled  its  current  exhibit,  Rags  to  Riches:  The  Financing  of  America,  IJJ6-1836,  at  an  opening  cock- 
tail party  on  Nov.  iz.  More  than  90  guests  attended  the  affair,  which  was  held  in  the  gallery  at  z8  Broadway. 

The  Rags  to  Riches  exhibit,  curated  by  numismatist  Douglas  B.  Ball,  will  be  displayed  through  May  1998.  It  traces  the 
growth  of  American  finance  from  the  earliest  years  of  the  United  States  and  includes  documents  signed  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
George  Washington,  Robert  Morris,  and  many  other  figures  crucial  to  the  financial  development  of  the  United  States.  Ha 


Grasso  Receives  Travers  J.  Bell  Memorial  Award 


Richard  Grasso,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
(NYSE),  accepted  the  Travers  J.  Bell 
Memorial  Award  of  Distinction  at  the 
15th  annual  Securities  Industry 
Association/  NY  District  (SIA/NY) 
Economic  Education  Foundation 
Dinner.  The  award,  named  for  the  first 
African  American  member  of  the  NYSE 
and  the  founder  of  the  brokerage  firm 
Daniels  & Bell,  Inc.,  highlights  those 
who  champion  for  economic  education. 

“Our  industry  must  invest  in  our 


kids.  Inner  city  education  is  the  best 
possible  use  of  our  capital,”  Grasso 
said,  as  he  accepted  his  award. 

The  Stock  Market  Game  is  a learn- 
ing tool  to  educate  students  in  grades 
4-1  z about  the  dynamics  of  the  stock 
market.  Students  have  fun  while  learn- 
ing to  invest  in  a portfolio  of  stocks 
using  $100,000  “on  paper.”  The 
SIA/NY’s  Economic  Education 
Foundation  has  sponsored  the  Game 
since  1983.  Since  only  8,000  NYC 
public  school  students  currently  par- 


ticipate in  the  Game,  their  continuing 
goal  is  to  increase  the  numbers. 

“Through  the  Economic  Education 
Foundation  set  up  by  the  SIA,  we  must 
help  Chancellor  Rudy  Crew  enroll  at 
least  Z5,ooo  more  students  in  the 
Game,  not  just  to  learn  about  our 
business,  but  to  learn  about  life  and 
how  to  invest  on  their  own  behalf  and 
learn  how  to  start  a small  business,” 
Grasso  said.  “Our  industry  has  pros- 
pered, and  the  industry  must  give  back 
to  the  community.”  na 
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Museum  Exhibit 
Schedule 


Winter  1997 


The  Financing  of  America, 
1776-1836 

Spring  1998 

IPOs 

How  Companies  Go  Public 
Fall  1998 

Financial  News  is  News 
How  Wall  Street  Communicates 

Spring  1999 

Derivatives 
from  1700  BCE 
to  the  21st  Century  CE 

Fall  1999 

American  Business  at  the 
Turn  of  the  Century 

1800  — 1900  — 2000 


Be  sure  to  visit  our  gallery 
at  2 8 Broadway. 


Additions  to  the  Collection 


The  Museum  recently  added 
two  significant  items  to  its  collection, 
both  of  which  were  acquired  at  auc- 
tion and  are  on  display  in  the  Museum 
gallery.  The  first  is  the  Vi  plate 
Daguerreotype  of  George  Washington 
from  the  celebrated  1796  unfinished 
painting  by  Gilbert  Stuart  believed  to 
be  the  inspiration  for  the  engraved 
portrait  which  appears  on  the  U.S.  $1 
bill.  The  Daguerreotype  is  attributed 
to  Josiah  Hawes,  of  the  noted  photo- 
graphic firm  of  Southworth  & Hawes, 


bill,  for  $1,200,  represents  the  interest 
owed  on  a loan  Washington  made  to 
the  U.S.  government,  and  the  signatures 
of  Washington  and  William  Bingham 
appear  on  the  verso.  The  bill  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  that  it  shows  a hith- 
erto unknown  financial  transaction  by 
George  Washington  with  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. It  indicates  that  Washington 
lent  $20,000  and  shows  he  displayed 
considerable  sophistication  in  his  finan- 
cial transactions  by  opting  for  govern- 
ment debt.  B3 
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and  clip  markings  on  verso  are  consis- 
tent with  Hawes’  unusual  plate  holder. 
This  image  was  originally  owned  by 
Alfred  Sealey,  a skilled  line  engraver  in 
New  York  City,  and  for  a while  it  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  American 
Banknote  Company  and  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  & Printing.  Local  lore  sug- 
gests an  early  premium  contest  was 
held  to  determine  the  best  likeness  of 
Washington  to  grace  American  paper 
currency,  and  that  this  particular 
Daguerreotype  was  submitted  and 
judged  the  winning  entry. 

The  Museum  also  acquired  a bill  of 
exchange  drawn  in  favor  of  George 
Washington.  The  bill  was  drawn  by 
Francis  Flopkinson,  Treasurer  of  Loans 
for  the  U.S.  government,  on  the 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States.  The 


Two  of  the  Museum's  recent  acquisitions  are  a 
bill  of  exchange  drawn  in  favor  of  George 
Washington  (above)  and  the  1/2  plate 
Daguerreotype  believed  to  be  the  inspiration 
for  the  portrait  on  the  $1  bill  (below). 
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Reviving  a Forgotten  Floliday 


Tom  Fleming  autographed  copies  of  his  book. 
Liberty!  The  American  Revolution,  in  the 
Museum  gallery  Nov.  zy.  The  book  signing 
was  part  of  the  Museum's  British  American 
Friendship  Day  Celebration. 


In  the  years  between  the 
American  Revolution  and  World  War 
I,  Nov.  25  was  a day  of  celebration  for 
many  Americans.  Known  as 
Evacuation  Day,  it  marked  the 
anniversary  of  the  last  of  the  British 
Troops  leaving  New  York  Harbor  fol- 
lowing the  Revolution. 

Last  year  was  the  first  time  since 
World  War  I that  celebration  resumed 
under  the  holiday’s  new  title:  British 
American  Friendship  Day.  This  year,  in 


a ceremony  co-sponsored  by  the 
Museum  and  the  Bowling  Green 
Association,  American  and  British  flags 
were  raised  at  Bowling  Green  Park  in 
commemoration  of  the  new  holiday. 

Following  the  celebration  was  a 
reception  and  book  signing  at  the 
Museum.  Tom  Fleming  signed  his  new 
book.  Liberty!  The  American 
Revolution,  which  was  adapted  into  a 
PBS  television  series  and  aired  in 
November.  GD 


Museum  Acquires 
New  Space 

The  Museum  expanded  to  include 
a lecture  hall  and  new  gift  shop  area  in 
December.  The  new  space  was  first 
used  on  Dec.  18,  when  author  Tom 
Fleming  gave  a slide  show  presentation 
on  his  new  book,  Liberty!  The 
American  Revolution  (see  related  arti- 
cle, p.  1 2).  The  lecture  was  open  to  the 
public  and  was  the  first  of  a series  of 
guest  lectures  offered  by  the  Museum. 
The  new  Museum  space  is  located 
above  the  gallery  at  28  Broadway.  B3 

Museum  Welcomes 
New  Members 

The  Museum  is  pleased  to  welcome 
eight  new  members  this  winter: 

Sponsor  Member 

Berkery,  Noyes  &c  Co. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Member 

Charles  Gerowitz 

Donor  Members 
Richard  Goede 
Louis  Blumengarten 
Samuel  Stovall 
Theodore  Aronson 
Mr.  &:  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bradley 
Gerald  Dobbins 

The  Museum  thanks  all  contribu- 
tors, old  and  new,  for  their  generous 
donations  and  continued  support. 


Address  Information 

Ned  W.  Downing,  author  of  “John 
Carter  and  the  Earliest  Known 
American  Stock  Certificate”  (Issue 
#60)  may  be  contacted  at  (781) 
239-8031  or  at  ndhstry9@idt.c0m. 
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One  Nation  or  Thirteen? 

How  George  Washington’s  Canal  Company 
Paved  the  Way  for  the 
United  States  Constitution 


By  Brian  Grinder  & Dan  Cooper 

After  the  Revolutionary  War, 
George  Washington  returned  to  his 
home  at  Mt.  Vernon.  His  plans  were 
simple  — to  return  to  the  life  of  a gen- 
tleman farmer  and  entrepreneur,  but 
his  personal  finances  were  in  a dan- 
gerous state.  Many  times  during  the 
war,  when  the  Continental  Congress 
was  short  on  cash,  he  had  personally 
bankrolled  his  entire  headquarters 
operation. 

In  his  role  as  commander-in-chief, 
Washington  felt  compelled  to  accept 
government  obligations  as  full  pay- 
ment for  his  considerable  out  of 
pocket  expenses.  He,  like  all  other 
Revolutionary  War  veterans,  usually 
sold  these  certificates  to  speculators  at 
huge  discounts  from  face  value.1  Even 
after  the  war,  Washington  continued 
to  incur  considerable  personal 
expenses  as  he  worked  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  fledgling  nation. 

Prior  to  the  war,  Washington 
sought  and  acquired  western  lands 
with  great  speculative  zeal.  Trained 
as  a surveyor  and  endowed  with  an 
adventuresome  nature,  he  searched 
for  tracts  of  frontier  land  he  felt 
would  have  great  value,  as  settle- 
ment pushed  westward  from  the 
eastern  coastal  areas.  He  now 
looked  to  rents  from  these  land 
holdings  as  a means  of  helping  him 
return  Mt.  Vernon  to  profitability. 
In  1784,  as  Washington  examined 
the  growing  settlements  around  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio  river  (now 
Pittsburgh),  he  saw  great  economic 
opportunity  for  the  young  nation. 


Washington  immediately  realized 
that,  once  again,  his  own  best  interests 
and  those  of  his  country  were  insepa- 
rable. If  it  were  possible  to  somehow 
connect  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Ohio 
River  valley  with  a safe  and  economi- 
cal form  of  mass  transportation  to  the 
East  Coast,  then  this  region  would 
become  an  important  addition  to  the 
economy  of  the  young  nation.  Of 
course,  his  real  estate  holdings  in  the 
region  would  also  become  far  more 
valuable.  However,  he  observed  that 
immigrant  settlers  to  this  region  could 
quite  easily  become  reliant  on  the 
transportation  systems  offered  by  (and 
subsequently  loyal  to)  the  British  in 
Canada  or  the  French  in  Louisiana. 

“The  western  settlers  (I  speak  now 
from  my  own  observation)  stand  as  it 
were  upon  a pivot.  The  touch  of  a 
feather  would  turn  them  [politically] 
any  way,”  Washington  noted.2 

Washington’s  plan  was  an  ambi- 
tious one.  He  would  improve  the 
Potomac  from  headwaters  to  tidewa- 
ters. Where  the  river  was  barely  navi- 
gable, the  proposal  called  for  widen- 
ing and  straightening  the  channel. 
Where  it  was  not  navigable,  canals 
and  locks  would  be  constructed.  And 
finally,  roads  would  be  built  to  con- 
nect the  headwaters  of  the  Potomac 
with  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River. 

So  daunting  was  this  project  that 
when  Washington  later  advertised  in  all 
the  major  newspapers  throughout  the 
1 3 states  for  an  engineer  to  oversee  the 
200-Z40  miles  of  waterworks,  not  a 
single  person  applied  for  the  position. 


Washington’s  canal  plan  was  actu- 
ally an  extension  of  a plan  he  con- 
ceived before  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  had  received  approval  in  the  early 
1 770s  from  the  Virginia  legislature 
for  the  creation  of  a company  that 
would  raise  capital  through  a stock 
issue.  These  funds  would  pay  for 
work  to  improve  the  freight-worthi- 
ness of  150  miles  of  the  Potomac  and 
charge  tolls  for  access  to  the 
improved  portions  of  the  river.  This 
venture  had  failed  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary cooperation  of  the  Maryland  leg- 
islature, and  the  war  intervened 
before  Washington  could  overcome 
the  opposition  to  his  plans. 

But  Washington  was  not  the  only 
transportation  visionary  of  this 
period.  At  the  same  time  Washington 
was  formulating  his  plans  for  the 
Potomac,  entrepreneurs  in  New  York 
were  working  on  a similar  plan  to  link 
their  rivers  and  cities  to  the  growing 
western  trade  via  a route  along  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rivers.  This 
route  would  later  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Erie  Canal.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
upon  hearing  of  the  New  York  plan, 
sent  Washington  a letter  warning  of 
the  rival  plan.  Jefferson,  anxious  to 
encourage  business  interests  in 
Virginia,  told  the  former  commander- 
in-chief  that  Washington’s  support  for 
the  project  was  absolutely  essential. 
He  also  played  on  Washington’s  sense 
of  posterity  by  suggesting  “what  a 
monument  of  your  retirement  it  [the 
canal  project]  would  be!”2 

Washington  threw  his  considerable 
energies  behind  the  project,  and  with 
his  still-growing  national  influence 
easily  secured  approval  from  the 
Virginia  and  Maryland  legislatures. 
Washington’s  enthusiastic  leadership 
of  the  canal  project  led  James  Madison 
to  comment,  “The  earnestness  with 
which  he  espouses  the  undertaking  is 
hardly  to  be  described,  and  shows  that 
a mind  like  his,  capable  of  great  views 
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and  which  has  long  been  occupied 
with  them,  cannot  bear  a vacancy.”4 

The  Potomac  Company  under 
Washington’s  direction  quickly  sold 
almost  double  the  required  250  shares 
to  investors  in  the  13  states.-5  That  the 
canal  project  was  able  to  attract  suffi- 
cient domestic  interest  without  any 
need  of  European  capital  amazed  even 
Washington,  who  had  once  written  to 
Lafayette: 

If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  sub- 
scriptions for  opening  the  naviga- 
tions of  the  rivers  Potomac  and 
James  should  not  (from  the  want  of 
money  here)  fill  in  the  time  required 
by  the  Acts,  do  you  think  that  there 
are  persons  of  your  acquaintance  in 
France  who  might  incline  to  become 
adventurers  in  it?  I give  it  as  my 
decided  opinion  to  you  that  both  are 
practicable  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt:  and  that  men  who  can  afford 
to  lay  a little  while  out  of  their 
money,  are  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  greatest  returns  of  any  specula- 
tion I know  of  in  the  world.6 

James  Rumsey,  an  inventor  with  no 
experience  in  canal  building,  was 
named  chief  engineer  and  construction 
began. 

History  has  reserved  little  room  for 
additional  information  about  the 
Potomac  Company,  for  the  company’s 
plan  and  Washington’s  vision  were 
equally  flawed.  In  the  end,  there 
proved  to  be  too  many  obstacles  along 
the  river,  and  the  construction  was 
simply  too  difficult  for  the  neophyte 
American  canal-builders.  The  firm 
never  paid  a dividend  in  Washington’s 
lifetime  and  never  completed  the 
charted  canal  system.7 

Ultimately,  the  lasting  value  of 
Washington’s  grand  canal  scheme  was 
to  be  the  consequence  of  a series  of 
meetings  that  began  as  a conference  of 
delegates  from  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

Since  these  two  states  bordered  the 
Potomac  River,  a meeting  was  called 
to  discuss  the  canal  project,  or  more 


specifically,  the  navigation  of  the 
shared  tidewaters  of  the  Potomac 
River.  This  conference  has  come  to  be 
called  the  Mt.  Vernon  Conference, 
and  the  crucial  outcome  of  the  confer- 
ence was  not  about  navigation  rights, 
but  rather  the  decision  by  the  two 
states  to  meet  annually  “for  keeping 
up  harmony  in  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  states.”8  When 
the  Maryland  legislature  subsequently 
invited  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  to 
the  annual  meeting  with  Virginia, 


words)  ‘naturally  to  grow  out’  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Conference.”9 

Rarely  has  entrepreneurial  fervor 
had  so  lasting  an  impact  on  history 
while  failing  so  miserably  to  meet  its 
business  objectives.  While  Washington’s 
vision  of  the  Potomac  as  the  trade  cen- 
ter of  the  nation  never  materialized,  the 
irony  of  how  the  Potomac  region  came 
to  be  the  political  center  of  the  nation  is 
perhaps  even  richer  and  would  not  have 
been  lost  on  the  wit  of  George 
Washington.  The  ultimate  end,  as  per- 


Ceorge Washington  established  the  Potomac  Company  to  improve  the  Potomac , as  well  as  his 
finances,  in  the  1780s.  Although  his  company  never  finished  building  the  canal,  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Canal  (pictured  above)  was  eventually  completed  in  the  1800s.  lit  the  end,  the  lasting  value 
of  the  P otomac  Comapany  was  not  even  related  to  navigation — it  was  the  United  Staes  Constitution. 


Virginia's  legislature  responded  by 
proposing  a convention  of  all  13  states 
“to  consider  how  far  a uniform  system 
in  their  commercial  regulations  may 
be  necessary  to  their  common  interest 
and  their  permanent  harmony.” 

This  convention  came  to  be  called 
the  Annapolis  Convention.  In  turn, 
from  the  Annapolis  Convention  was 
sent  the  call  for  a Constitutional 
Convention.  “Thus,  the  historical 
sequence  which  dredged  up  the  even- 
tual solution  to  the  question  of  one  or 
thirteen  [nations]  seemed  (in  Madison’s 


haps  Washington  intended  it,  of  the  ill- 
fated  Potomac  Company  is  the  docu- 
ment that  to  this  day  serves  as  the 
blueprint  for  the  American  political  sys- 
tem, the  United  States  Constitution.  03 

Dr.  Dan  Cooper  is  a member  of 
Financial  History’s  editorial  board  and 
teaches  finance  and  investments  at 
Marist  College  in  upstate  New  York. 
Dr.  Brian  Grinder  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  finance  at  Eastern 
Washington  University  in  Cheney , WA. 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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British  Versus  American  Liberty 

A New  Look  at  the  American  Revolution 
Part  I 


By  Thomas  Fleming 

This  column  is  taken  from  Tom 
Fleming’s  lecture  entitled  “A  New 
Look  at  the  American  Revolution,” 
and  it  will  run  as  a three  part  series. 
Fleming  presented  this  lecture,  based 
on  his  new  book,  Liberty!  The 
American  Revolution,  in  the 
Museum’s  new  lecture  space  Dec.  18. 

I HAVE  BEEN  CALLING  this  talk  “A 
New  Look  at  the  American 
Revolution,”  but  now  that  about  15 
million  people  have  seen  the  TV  show, 
Liberty!,  I find  myself  wondering  if  I 
can  still  get  away  with  it.  On  the  whole, 
I decided  the  answer  is  yes, 
since  I am  really  discussing  my 
book  and  what  I have  learned 
from  the  spirit  of  television. 

Through  this  book,  I have 
learned  the  value  of  combining 
images  and  ideas.  Pictures  add 
power  to  words  and  vice  versa. 

At  the  same  time,  the  book 
retains  its  traditional  ability  to 
explore  many  sides  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  something  televi- 
sion has  difficulty  doing. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I 
will  focus  on  the  five  portraits 
that  begin  the  story.  In  the 
book,  I call  them  an  instant 
summary  of  the  Revolution. 

This  is  a bit  of  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  only  a bit.  These  pic- 
tures underscore  the  book’s 
central  theme  — that  individ- 
uals personify,  as  well  as  tran- 
scend, the  forces  of  history. 


I am  a historian  who  believes  indi- 
viduals matter  and  that  history  is  not 
simply  a blind  process,  and  I am  happy 
to  report  that  more  and  more  contem- 
porary historians  are  embracing  this 
idea.  They  call  it  contingency,  which  is 
a doubledomed  way  of  saying  that 
although  no  one  really  knows  how  his- 
tory is  going  to  turn  out,  people  — 
their  personalities,  their  decisions,  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  — are  crucial 
to  what  has  happened  in  the  past  and 
what  will  happen  in  the  future. 

I will  begin  with  the  man 
Americans  started  out  loving  and 


Johann  Zoffant’s  portrait  of  George  III 


ended  up  hating. 

Johann  Zoffant  painted  this  por- 
trait of  George  III  in  1774,  when 
George  had  been  ruling  for  14  years 
and  felt  he  had  mastered  the  job.  In 
the  film,  “The  Madness  of  King 
George,”  this  man  was  portrayed  as  a 
pathetic  old  dimwit,  but  there  was 
nothing  funny  or  pathetic  about 
George  III  in  1774.  He  was  as  formi- 
dable as  he  looks  in  this  picture.  There 
is  an  aggressive  heft,  and  a tough  self- 
assurance  in  his  posture.  His  madness, 
which  attacked  him  well  after  the 
Revolution  in  1788,  was  a metabolic, 
not  a mental  disorder.  It  is  called  por- 
phyria and  produces  symptoms  simi- 
lar to  manic  depression. 

When  he  sat  for  this  portrait, 
George  ruled  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth.  He  was  no  figure- 
head. Out  of  his  annual  income  of 
£800,000  a year  (the  equivalent  of  $2 
billion  in  today’s  money),  he  bought 
himself  a tame  Parliament  and  a yes- 
man  prime  minister. 

George’s  insistence  on  the 
“subordination”  of  the 
Americans  convinced  them 
he  was  a threat  to  their  lib- 
erty. Take  the  tax  on  tea. 
Every  sensible  man  in 
Parliament,  including  the 
prime  minister,  wanted  to 
repeal  it.  George  refused. 
He  wanted  to  “retain  the 
right”  to  tax  Americans  at 
some  future  date,  when  they 
lowered  their  guard. 

George  dispatched  the 
largest  fleet  and  army 
England  had  ever  sent 
abroad  to  crush  the 
American  rebellion.  He 
worked  12  hours  a day  at 
his  desk,  supervising  every- 
thing down  to  how  much 
money  to  pay  Indians  for 
rebel  scalps. 

Not  once  did  His  Majesty 
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waver  in  his  conviction  that  he  was 
right.  He  thought  the  American 
Revolution  was  an  outbreak,  not  of 
liberty,  but  of  anarchy.  He  believed  he 
was  defending  British  liberty. 

In  Liberty!,  I compare  British  lib- 
erty with  American  liberty.  It  is  a 
pretty  stark  contrast.  British  liberty 
was  largely  rhetorical.  In  a population 
of  8 million,  only  250,000  men  could 
vote.  The  city  of  London,  with  a mil- 
lion people,  had  eight  seats  in 
Parliament,  while  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  with  barely  100,000  coun- 
try bumpkins,  had  44.  Major  cities, 
including  Manchester  and  Birmingham, 
had  no  representatives  at  all. 

American  visitors  were  appalled 
by  the  corruption  of  British  elections. 
John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
London  studying  law  in  1754,  told 
his  father  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  the  prime  minister  in  that 
year’s  election,  had  spent  more  than 
£1,000,000  to  keep  himself  in  power. 
The  opening  bid  for  votes  in  one  so- 
called  pocket  borough  where  there 
were  only  seven  or  eight  voters,  was 
200  guineas.  Voters  were  required  to 
swear  they  had  not  been  bribed. 
“Few  people  can. ..refrain  from 
laughing  while  they  take  [the  oath],” 
Dickinson  wrote. 

No  one  played  this  corruption 
game  harder  or  better  than  George  III. 
If  he  had  won  the  war,  both  British  lib- 
erty and  American  liberty  might  have 
vanished.  Certainly  American  liberty 
would  have  been  reduced  to  about  the 
level  of  Irish  liberty. 

At  first  the  Americans  looked  like 
pushovers  to  George  Ill’s  war 
machine.  They  were  split  into  13 
often  quarrelsome  colonies,  with 
drastically  different  ideas  about 
everything  from  religion  to  politics. 
By  one  of  those  mysterious  spins  of 
history’s  wheel,  they  found  a man 
who  gave  them  what  they  needed 
most:  leadership.  B3 
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5.  According  to  Ritter  (1931),  the  capital 
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6.  Washington,  George,  Writings,  edited 
by  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  Volume  XXVIII, 
pg.  75,  Washington  DC. 

7.  The  firm  paid  only  one  dividend  of  $5 
per  share  in  its  entire  existence  prior  to 
being  taken  over  in  1827  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  A 
canal  was  eventually  completed  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Company  between 
Fort  Cumberland  on  the  Ohio  River  sys- 
tem and  the  Great  Falls  on  the  Potomac 
River.  However,  the  Potomac  River  route 
never  challenged  the  much  more  successful 
New  York  route  along  the  Erie  Canal. 

8.  Washington,  George,  Writings,  edited 
by  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  Volume  XXVII  pg. 
376,  Washington  DC  1931. 

9.  Flexner,  James  Thomas,  George 
Washington  and  the  New  Nation: 
(1783-1793),  pg.  90,  New  York  1969. 
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America’s  First 
Securities  Markets 

By  Richard  Sylla,  Jack  W.  Wilson  and  Robert  E.  Wright 

Modern  financial  systems  feature  two  distinct,  but 
related,  components.  One  is  the  banking  system  and  the 
other  is  the  capital  market.  The  behavior  of  the  money 
stock  has  great  implications  for  macroeconomic  stability,  so 
monetary  and  banking  arrangements  have  been  studied 
intensively  by  economic  historians.  Since  capital  market  his- 
tory has  received  less  attention  from  scholars,  this  article  is 
a step  toward  rectifying  the  imbalance. 

Financial  developments  initiated  and  directed  much  of 
the  early  economic  growth  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
were  instrumental  to  the  emergence  of  “modern”  economic 
growth  in  the  country  between  1790  and  1840. 
Developments  often  credited  with  initiating  modern  growth 
— manufacturing,  transportation,  King  Cotton,  and  the 
opening  up  of  the  West — depended  on  financial  develop- 
ments that  came  earlier. 

The  1780s  witnessed  the  founding  of  the  United  States’ 
first  three  banks,  as  well  as  sporadic  trade  in  deeply-dis- 
counted U.S.  securities  and  a few  state  securities.  But  the 
nation’s  modern  financial  development  took  off  in  a burst  of 
financial  innovation  during  the  first  Federalist  administration 
under  the  Constitution,  1789-1793.  The  financial  initiatives 
of  those  years,  so  different  from  those  during  the  long,  pre- 
modern era  of  American  development  from  1607-1789,  set 
the  U.S.  economy  on  a new,  faster-paced  course  of  economic 
change.  That  was  the  intent  of  the  Federalists,  Hamilton  fore- 
most among  them,  who  planned  and  sponsored  the  initiatives. 
The  institutions  they  established,  as  well  as  their  economic 
efforts,  proved  so  congenial  to  more  and  more  Americans  that 
they  persisted,  despite  opposition,  long  after  the  Federalists 
disappeared  from  the  American  scene. 

The  Federalist  Financial  Plan 

Hamilton’s  first  steps  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  to 
organize  the  department  and  its  machinery  for  collecting  cus- 
toms duties  and  internal  taxes  implemented  by  Congress.  He 
also  drafted,  at  the  request  of  Congress,  his  classic  reports  of 
1 790-1 79 1 on  funding  the  revolutionary  debts  into  long-term 
federal  securities,  a national  bank,  a mint,  and  manufactures. 
Congress  quickly  adopted  and  President  Washington  signed 
into  law  all  of  his  recommendations  but  the  last. 

I he  key  results  of  the  comprehensive  financial  program 
were  a banking  system  based  on  bank  liabilities  convertible 
into  a specie  base  and  a capital  market  in  which  government 
and  private  entities  could  raise  funds  by  issuing  bonds  and 
stocks  tradable  in  securities  markets.  In  1791,  Congress 


charteied  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  nation’s  fourth 
and  largest  bank.  Its  charter  became  a model  for  banks  later 
organized  under  state  auspices,  and  its  operations,  along 
with  those  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  were  instrumental  in  form- 
ing a U.S.  banking  system. 

Funding  the  national  debt,  including  arrears  of  interest 
and  federally  assumed  state  debts,  involved  converting  a vari- 
ety of  old  debt  instruments  into  three  series  of  U.S.  securities 
with  interest  and  eventually  principal  payable  quarterly  in 
specie  from  federal  revenues.  Between  1790  and  1793,  most 
outstanding  domestic  debts  of  the  government  were 
exchanged  for  the  three  new  issues,  a six  percent  bond  ($30 
million),  a three  percent  bond  ($20  million)  and  “deferred” 
six  percent  bond — interest  payments  to  commence  in  1801 
($15  million).  The  6s  and  deferreds  were  retired  by  1825,  the 
3s  by  1832.  Some  $12  million  of  foreign  debts  (to  France  and 
Dutch  lenders)  were  provided  for  separately;  these  were  fully 
repaid  by  1808.  In  1790,  total  federal  debt  was  35-40  per- 
cent of  the  roughly  estimated  GDP. 

These  measures  accomplished  wonders  for  the  credit  of  the 
new  federal  government.  Its  predecessor,  the  Confederation 
Congress,  lacked  taxing  powers  and  had  difficulties  in  requi- 
sitioning funds  from  the  states.  Its  debts,  essentially  unser- 
viced,  were  valued  at  15  to  25  cents  on  the  dollar  when  the 
new  government  formed  in  April  1789.  When  the  new  federal 
securities  appeared  in  late  1790,  they  were  valued  at  30  to  70 
cents  on  the  dollar.  By  summer  1791,  the  6s  reached  par  and 
the  3s  and  deferreds  were  valued  above  60  percent  of  par. 

Most  accounts  of  these  few  years  at  the  start  of  U.S.  his- 
tory emphasize  the  effects  of  Federalist  measures  on  public 
credit.  Much  less  has  been  written  about  the  effects  on  cap- 
ital market  development  of  suddenly  creating  $70-80  mil- 
lion of  high-grade  debt  and  equity  securities  where  none 
before  existed.  And  some  of  that  turns  out  to  be  misleading. 
For  example,  Smith  and  Cole  (1953,  22)  write: 

Trade  in  securities  was  unimportant  in  the  United  States  from 
1795  to  1830 — unimportant  quantitatively,  and  without 
much  significance  as  a means  of  forecasting  the  state  of  busi- 
ness. In  1795,  only  one  bank  stock  was  quoted  in  the  Boston 
Gazette — -and  this  at  a time  when  hundreds  of  commodity 
prices  were  listed  every  week.  During  the  33  year  period 
(1790-1820)  under  consideration,  however,  there  was  a 
steady  growth  in  importance  of  the  corporation  as  a vehicle 
of  business  activity,  so  that  by  1820,  the  commercial  papers 
published  lists  of  bank,  insurance,  turnpike  and  bridge  stocks. 

Securities  Markets 

Listings  and  quotations  in  newspapers  were  not  the  extent  of 
the  market,  however.  Then  as  now,  such  quotations  were  for 
securities  of  general  interest.  Numerous  securities  did  not 
make  the  published  lists,  and  even  the  unlisted  securities 
could  move  between  markets.  When  a Yankee,  Jedediah 
Morse,  tried  to  convince  Philadelphian  Ebenezer  Hazard  to 
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invest  in  Massachusetts’  Middlesex  Canal  in  1799,  a com- 
pany not  in  the  regularly  published  Boston  quotation  lists, 
the  Pennsylvanian  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  it  for  five 
years.  He  feared  that  taxes  on  the  canal  company’s  property 
would  be  too  high  and  its  dividends  too  uncertain.  One 
appeal  of  government  bonds,  even  at  such  early  dates,  was 
that  investors  could  determine  their  yields  with  far  greater 
certainty  than  local  or  distant  equities. 

Rothenberg  (1985)  unearthed  further  evidence  on  the 
extent  of  the  securities  market  in  post-independence  pro- 
bate records  of  decedents  in  Middlesex  County, 
Massachusetts,  near  Boston.  Securities  (state  loans)  first 
appeared  in  estates  in  1778,  and  they  appeared  with 
increasing  frequency  between  then  and  T838.  Rothenberg ’s 
charmingly  rendered  list,  which  includes  numerous  securi- 
ties that  were  not  quoted  in  newspapers  and  most  of  which 
did  not  come  into  existence  until  after  1790,  includes: 

shares  in  bridges  (the  Charles  River,  Malden,  Chelsea, 
Andover,  Merrimac,  Picataqua,  West  Boston,  Cayuga),  in 
turnpikes  (the  Medford  & Andover,  the  Worcester,  the 
Providence),  the  Middlesex  Canal,  and  the  Boston  Aqueduct 
Company.  There  are  shares  in  the  U.S.  Bank,  Union  Bank, 
Boston  Bank,  Salem  Bank,  Lowell  Bank,  Neptune  Bank, 
Bunker  Hill  Bank,  Farmers’  Exchange  Bank,  and  something 
called  the  Railroad  Bank;  in  the  New  England  Marine  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  the  Massachusetts  Marine  & Fire  Insurance, 
Union  Insurance  Co.,  the  Charlestown  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Co.,  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life 
Insurance  Co.  Holding  of  Massachusetts  State  5 percent  notes 
appear  as  early  as  1778,  followed  by  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  and  Rhode  Island  State  Notes,  U.S.  Loan  Office 
Certificates,  Continental  Loan  Office  Notes,  3 percent  and  6 
percent  deferred  stocks,  something  called  U.S.  Stock,  and 
Treasurers’  Notes.  Sample  decedents  died  ‘seized  of’  shares  in 
the  Boston  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Boston  Hat  Manufactory, 
the  Glass  Manufactory,  Newton  Iron  Works,  Hamilton 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Co.,  Roott 
Cotton  Mills,  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co.,  Tremont  Mills, 
Otcheco  Manufacturing  Co.,  Nashua  Manufacturing  Co.,  sev- 
eral railroads,  and  the  Boston  Type  and  Stenotype  Foundry. 

Although  it  pertains  to  six  decades,  from  1778  to  1838, 
this  is  an  impressive  list  of  the  holdings  of  decedents  in  one 
U.S.  county.  Before  independence,  there  was  no  American 
securities  market.  By  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  such 
a market  was  thoroughly  enmeshed  with  the  cutting  edge  of 
economic  development.  And  what  was  quoted  in  the  news- 
papers or  listed  on  organized  stock  exchanges  was  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  much  securities  trading  went 
on  in  the  early  markets.  Volume  statistics  are  the  product  of 
organized  stock  exchanges,  which  typically  are  organized 
well  after  less  formal  broker/dealer  markets  appear. 


Although  we  have  come  across  weekly,  semi-weekly,  and 
even  daily  price  quotations  in  American  markets  after  1790, 
there  is  almost  no  information  on  trading  volume.  No  doubt 
a rough  estimate  on  how  trading  increased  could  be  gleaned 
from  complication  of  the  number  of  brokers  in  the  business 
at  various  dates,  but  even  that  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

One  piece  of  information  indicates  the  markets  had  con- 
siderable depth.  In  1796-1797,  the  federal  government  sold 
more  than  11  percent,  2,780  shares  of  a total  of  25,000  (par 
value  of  a share  was  $400),  of  the  stock  of  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  It  owed  20  percent  of  the  stock  when  the  bank 
was  first  organized  in  1797,  but  later  decided  to  privatize  its 
holdings.  The  sales  were  to  approximately  100  individual 
and  firm  purchasers,  and  they  were  without  substantial 
effect  on  the  market  price.  In  Boston,  the  price  fell  from 
1 3 0-13  3 in  late  1795  to  1 17-120  at  the  end  of  1796,  but  the 
overall  market  trend  was  down  in  the  period.  U.S.  6s,  for 
example,  fell  from  90-95  to  84-85  at  the  same  time.  Hence, 
we  cannot  attribute  all,  or  even  most,  of  the  stock  price 
decline  to  the  government’s  selling  a large  block. 

Another  piece  of  information  we  found  is  from  the  Nov. 
29,  1813  issue  of  the  Boston  Commercial  Gazette,  which 
reported  sales  “at  public  auction”  the  previous  week  as 
follows: 


U.S.  6%s  $i6,943@  92  1/4 

U.S.  3%  $9,073®  54 

10  Massachusetts  Bank  shares  @ m 1/4 

16  Massachusetts  Bank  shares  @ 112  1/4 

31  Boston  Bank  shares  @ 108-108  1/2 

66  Union  Bank  shares  @107  1/2 

o State  Bank  shares  @110 


It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  from  these 
data  of  the  dollar  volume  of  trading  in  Boston  that  week, 
and  of  how  much  the  brokers  involved  made  from  charging 
buyers  and  sellers  their  customary  commissions.  But  we 
would  still  not  know  whether  this  volume  was  typical.  We 
cannot  even  be  sure  this  was  the  extent  of  Boston  market 
activity  that  week;  it  might  have  been  a single  sale,  such  as 
an  estate  auction. 

The  1813  auction  data,  however,  do  illustrate  two  addi- 
tional characteristics  of  early  securities  markets.  First,  U.S. 
debt  securities  were  not  standardized  into  the  round-denom- 
ination bonds  of  modern  markets.  The  original  funding  car- 
ried out  in  1790-1794  gave  a new  security  in  the  amount  of 
whatever  old  securities  were  tendered  for  the  exchange.  This 
amount  was  registered  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  or  those 
of  regional  debt  commissioners,  who  then  made  quarterly 
interest  payments  to  registered  holders  through  branches  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  the  original  con- 
versions, or  later,  the  Treasury  or  its  agents  on  request  would 
combine  or  break  apart  the  new  securities,  creating  new  nom- 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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On  a ’coon  hunt  deep  in  the 
Cypress  Swamp  of  Virginia’s  James 
River,  President  Benjamin  Harrison 
lifted  his  rifle,  aimed  and  gently 
squeezed  the  trigger.  The  victim,  how- 
ever, was  farmer  Gilbert  Wooten’s 
hog!  Unfortunately,  the  vision  of  his 
Treasury  Secretary,  William  Windom 
of  Minnesota,  was  even  worse. 

Harrison  returned  to  Washington, 
D.C.  to  witness  the  December  1889 
opening  of  the  51st  Congress,  the 
“Billion  Dollar  Congress,”  which  had 


major  financial  and  business  issues  of 
the  day  in  front  of  them — tariffs,  the 
silver  question  and  anti-trust.  During 
the  1 880s,  there  had  been  consider- 
able economic  growth  in  the  United 
States,  fueled  by  increased  industrial- 
ization, railroad  expansion  and 
increased  foreign  investment. 
However,  there  were  severe  pockets 
of  unrest  emanating  from  the  farmers 
of  the  western  prairies  and  the  silver 
mining  barons  of  Colorado, 
Montana,  Utah  and  Nevada. 


In  1879,  Treasury  Secretary  John 
Sherman  had  managed,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  August  Belmont  and  the 
Rothschilds,  to  acquire  sufficient  gold 
to  put  the  U.S.  on  a gold  standard. 
But,  the  supporters  of  silver,  through 
the  efforts  of  Representative  Richard 
Parks  Bland  of  Missouri  and  Senator 
William  Boyd  Allison  of  Iowa,  had 
been  able  to  successfully  pass  the 
Bland-Allison  Act  the  prior  year.  The 
Act  provided  artificial  government 
support  for  the  price  of  silver  through 
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the  coinage  of  between  $2  million 
and  $4  million  per  month.  It  was  a 
strong  move  toward  true  bimet- 
allism, the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver 
as  a monetary  standard,  but  the  Act 
did  not  halt  the  free  fall  in  silver 
prices.  From  1872  to  1889,  silver 
production  in  the  U.S.  rose  130  per- 
cent, whereas  the  market  price  of  sil- 
ver during  the  same  time  frame 
dropped  30  percent. 

A “sound”  U.S.  dollar  backed  by 
gold  was  in  the  interests  of  the  east- 
ern industrialists,  but  world  gold 
production  was  not  keeping  pace  in 
a rapidly  growing  industrial  age.  In 
the  western  prairies,  the  deflationary 
effect  of  a strong  dollar,  combined 
with  overproduction  and  a declining 
price  of  wheat,  resulted  in  near 
impoverishment  of  much  of  the 
agrarian  community.  For  separate 
reasons,  the  silver  mining  interests 
and  western  farmers  were  demand- 
ing the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  at  its  statutory  price  of  $1.29 
per  ounce,  a 16:1  ratio  of  the  price 
of  gold  to  silver. 

Railroad  expansion  in  the  United 
States  had  been  reckless  during  the 
decade,  with  93,000  miles  of  track 
laid  at  the  outset  and  167,000  miles 
by  1890.  The  investment  banks  in 
New  York,  Boston  and  London  had 
been  busy  underwriting  new  debt, 
which  had  doubled  during  the 
decade.  Railroad  directors,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  not  very  concerned 
about  earnings,  as  savvy  railroad 
men,  such  as  Jay  Gould  and  Russell 
Sage,  were  making  fortunes  from 
stock  market  manipulation, 
takeovers,  and  threats  of  parallel 
lines.  The  overbuilding  also  con- 
tributed to  severe  rate  wars  between 
the  major  railroads. 

In  their  efforts  to  reach  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  transcontinentals  found 
enormous  barriers,  but  cost  seemed 
to  be  no  object.  The  Northern  Pacific 
under  Henry  Villard  vastly  overspent 


in  its  efforts  to  connect  the  Great 
Lakes  with  Tacoma  and  Portland,  the 
financial  condition  worsening  further 
as  a result  of  an  improvident  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
Railroad.  The  Union  Pacific  was 
weakened  as  a result  of  Jay  Gould’s 
tactic  of  acquiring  money  losing  rail- 
roads (for  personal  gain)  combined 
with  the  highly  costly  efforts  in  later 
years  of  railroad  President  Charles 
Francis  Adams  to  acquire  the  Oregon 
Railway  and  its  route  to  Portland. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka  &c  Santa  Fe  lit- 
erally battled  its  way  through  the 
Royal  Gorge  in  Colorado  to  serve  the 
Leadville  silver  mines,  had  to 
“occupy”  its  Raton  Pass  route  to 
New  Mexico,  and  fought  off  Col lis 
Huntington’s  Southern  Pacific  in 
order  to  reach  San  Diego  and  Los 
Angeles.  William  Barstow  Strong,  the 
president  of  the  Santa  Fe,  made  his 
philosophy  clear  when  he  stated,  “In 
the  US...  the  power  of  a railroad  to 
protect  and  increase  its  business 
depends  upon  its  length,  and  the 
extent  of  the  territory  it  can  touch.” 
By  1888,  the  debt  of  the  Santa  Fe  had 
tripled  within  four  years,  the  railroad 
lost  $3  million,  the  dividend  was  cur- 
tailed and  the  stock  price  plummeted! 

In  conjunction  with  the  opening 
of  the  51st  Congress  in  December 
1889,  Treasury  Secretary  Windom 
attempted  to  tackle  the  silver  ques- 
tion head  on  by  putting  together  a 
comprehensive  proposal,  which 
included  a recommendation  that  the 
United  States  buy  silver  from  all  the 
world’s  sellers  at  the  market  price 
and  that  there  would  be  no  fixed 
ratio  between  the  price  of  gold  and 
silver.  Satisfying  neither  the  “sil- 
verites”  nor  the  “goldbugs”  in 
Congress,  his  attempt  to  provide  a 
resolution  to  this  highly  volatile 
issue  was  soundly  rejected. 

As  a result,  legislation  on  silver 
became  intertwined  with  pending 
legislation  on  the  tariff,  led  by  the 


Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  William 
McKinley,  with  the  “Silver  Senators” 
from  the  West  essentially  holding  up 
their  support  of  the  McKinley  Tariff 
for  compromise  on  silver.  Further 
tumultuous  lobbying  finally  pro- 
duced the  “Sherman  Silver  Purchase 
Act”  in  July  1890,  requiring  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  4.5  million 
ounces  of  silver  per  month  at  the 
market  price.  But  instead  of  coining 
the  silver,  the  Treasury  issued 
Treasury  Notes,  which  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  could  be 
redeemed  in  silver  or  gold.  The  New 
York  World  coolly  commented  that, 
“Obviously  foreign  finance  ministers 
owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  pre- 
sent Congress  for  letting  them  shift 
their  losses  to  our  shoulders.” 

Almost  immediately,  John 
Sherman’s  carefully  built-up  gold 
reserve,  which  at  the  time  stood  at 
$190  million,  began  to  be  raided  by 
the  central  banks  of  France,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany.  They  precipi- 
tously dropped  $40  million  in  the  fol- 
lowing three  months.  With  the 
passage  of  the  McKinley  Tariff,  which 
decreased  revenue,  combined  with 
large  appropriations  for  pensions, 
infrastructure  and  the  cost  of  buying 
silver,  the  U.S.  financial  surplus  began 
to  rapidly  head  toward  a deficit. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  a silver  pool  temporarily  moved 
the  market  price  of  silver  up  to  $1.20, 
but  the  intended  purpose  of  the  Act, 
to  artificially  support  the  market 
price  of  silver,  simply  did  not  work. 
At  the  year’s  end,  the  price  of  silver 
had  dropped  to  $.98  per  ounce,  but 
the  most  devastating  news  in 
December  1890  came  from  London. 

The  “Sixth  Great  Power,”  the 
Baring  Brothers,  had  collapsed. 
Edward  “Ned”  Baring,  the  first 
Baron  Revelstoke,  had  overextended 
the  bank  in  Argentina.  Although 
Barings  was  eventually  resuscitated 
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by  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Rothschilds  and  the  Bank  of  France, 
there  was  massive  selling  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Most  impor- 
tantly, Barings,  along  with  their  U.S. 
Agent,  Kidder  Peabody,  were  the  major 
underwriters  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
& Santa  Fe,  and  in  the  post-Barings 
collapse  period,  the  extremely  impor- 
tant London  market  for  the  underwrit- 
ing of  U.S.  securities  nosedived. 

The  United  States  entered  1891  in  a 
precarious  financial  position  but  was 
“rescued”  by  an  immense  crop  failure 
in  the  Volga  region  of  Russia,  the 
world’s  second  largest  wheat  producer 
after  the  U.S.  This,  combined  with  a 
bumper  harvest  in  the  United  States, 
resulted  in  massive  U.S.  exports  and 
return  of  some  of  the  gold  for  the  U.S. 
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Treasury  and  banks.  After  this  tempo- 
rary fillip,  the  U.S.  economy  began  to 
falter  once  again,  so  that  by  early 
1893,  ^e  Treasury  was  in  deficit,  gold 
was  rapidly  leaving  the  country  and 
the  silver  price  was  still  declining.  The 
statutory  limit  for  the  gold  reserve  was 
$100  million,  at  which  point  the 
Treasury  was  not  obligated  to  redeem 
the  U.S.  currency  in  gold.  In  February, 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
failed,  causing  some  nervousness  on 
the  stock  exchange.  The  following 
month,  Grover  Cleveland  took  office 
and  was  instantly  confronted  by  a 
gold  reserve  precariously  nearing  the 
$100  million  mark. 

Not  only  was  gold  continually 
being  exported,  but  the  Sherman  Act 
Treasury  Notes  were  constantly  being 


The  illustration  above  was  taken  from  Frank 
Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly  of  May  18,  1893. 
The  artist,  Charles  Broughton,  drew  this  from 
sketches  actually  made  on  the  exchange  floor 
on  Friday,  May  5,  which  was  the  date  of  the 
collapse  of  the  National  Cordage  Trust. 


redeemed  for  gold,  reissued  and 
redeemed  once  again.  The  drain  was 
severe  and  the  anxiety  was  high  with 
Americans  and  foreign  investors 
alike.  On  April  21,  the  statutory  limit 
was  breached.  The  money  markets 
went  into  turmoil,  and  the  first  casu- 
alty was  the  failure  that  same  day  of 
Pennsylvania  Steel.  On  the  stock  mar- 
ket, Missouri  Pacific,  Manhattan 
Elevated  and  Western  Union  all  suf- 
fered heavy  losses,  and  a sense  of 
danger  permeated  Wall  Street.  Ten 
days  later,  the  American  public’s 
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attention  was  drawn  to  the  opening 
of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  and  an 
uneasy  calm  came  over  the  mar- 
kets— but  not  for  long. 

The  1 8 80s  witnessed  the  strong 
growth  of  industrial  securities  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  the 
darling  of  the  industrials  was 
National  Cordage  , the  most  actively 
traded  and  widely  held  industrial 
security  on  the  exchange.  National 
Cordage  was  headed  by  Pelham  and 
New  York  socialite  James  M. 
Waterbury,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  watering  his  stock.  On  May  4, 
National  Cordage  collapsed,  its 
share  price  having  dropped  from 
Si 40  to  $20,  and  a receiver  was 
appointed.  In  the  Cordage  Trust  cir- 
cle, “hats  were  being  smashed,  coats 
torn,  cravats  ruined.’’  The  Panic  was 
on!  Banks  began  to  fail  nationwide, 
128  in  June  alone.  On  June  26,  a 
startling  announcement  came  from 
Simla  in  British  India  that  Lord 
Landsdowne,  the  Viceroy  of  India, 
had  closed  the  mints  in  India  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  Being  the 
world’s  second  largest  consumer  of 
silver,  the  silver  market  reacted 
immediately  and  acutely.  The  price 
of  silver  dropped  to  $.64  per  ounce, 
resulting  in  the  U.S.  silver  dollar 
being  worth  $.50.  America’s  great 
silver  mining  industry  collapsed 
within  a day,  with  mines  closing 
from  Aspen,  CO  to  Butte,  MT  to 
Park  City,  UT. 

At  the  end  of  July,  the  Erie 
Railroad  went  into  receivership,  pre- 
cipitating yet  another  steep  decline  in 
the  stock  market,  which  had  lost  35 
percent  of  its  value  since  early  in  the 
year.  In  August,  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  collapsed  and  filed  for 
receivership,  as  did  the  Union  Pacific 
in  October.  Over  intense  opposition, 
Grover  Cleveland  managed  to  have 
the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act 
repealed,  but  gold  was  still  flowing 
out  of  the  Treasury.  Christmas  pro- 


vided no  respite,  and  on  Dec.  23,  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  failed 
and  receivers  took  over  this  once 
proud,  but  bankrupt,  railroad. 

During  1893,  nearly  15,000  com- 
panies failed,  500  banks  went  into 
receivership,  and  nearly  30  percent 
of  the  country’s  rail  system  was 
financially  insolvent.  For  the  next 
three  years,  the  United  States  went 
into  deep  depression.  Strikes  intensi- 
fied throughout  the  country  and  per- 
sonal suffering  increased.  Even  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  close  to  insolvency 
and  had  to  resort  to  selling  four 
acres  at  Sagamore  Hill  to  keep  him- 
self and  his  family  afloat.  Numerous 
attempts  were  made  to  bolster  the 
reserve  through  the  sale  of  bond 
issues,  but  each  time  the  gold  was 
replenished  it  would  only  be 
depleted  once  again. 

Pierpont  Morgan  and  August 
Belmont,  Jr.  arranged  a foreign  syndi- 
cate in  February  1895  to  try  again  to 
augment  the  Treasury’s  gold,  but 
while  the  issue  was  successful  in 
bringing  reserves  temporarily  to 
more  than  $100  million,  gold  with- 
drawals recommenced  six  months 
later,  bringing  the  reserve  down  to 
$61  million.  It  was  not  until  Treasury 
Secretary  John  Carlisle  arranged  a 
domestic  issue  in  1896  that  a sus- 
tained gold  reserve  in  excess  of  $100 
million  was  accomplished,  and  this, 
combined  with  general  economic 
improvement  and  increased  gold  pro- 
duction from  Cripple  Creek,  CO 
began  to  slowly  pull  the  United  States 
out  of  its  worst  depression. 

It  was  as  though  all  the  excesses 
and  avarice  of  the  Gilded  Age  had 
been  ignited  and  catapulted  the  coun- 
try into  a financial  inferno.  The  Panic 
of  1893  and  its  aftermath  shifted  the 
psyche  of  the  American  public 
toward  a broader  acceptance  of 
reform  and  regulation,  deftly  discred- 
ited the  business  doctrine  of  “survival 


of  the  fittest,”  and  brought  in  the 
earnestness  of  the  Progressive  Era. 
The  cost  was  high,  however,  in  finan- 
cial and  human  terms,  but  the  Panic, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  ultimately 
strengthened  the  backbone  of  the 
United  States  and  positioned  it  to 
take  on  a new  role  of  world  eco- 
nomic and  financial  leadership,  oa 

Lee  I.  Niedringhaus  has  had  a lengthy 
career  in  international  banking  and 
management  consulting  and  for  many 
years  has  specialized  in  late  19th  cen- 
tury business  and  financial  history. 
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The  street  got  its  name  from  a wall  of  brush  and 
mud  built  alongside  a dirt  path  nearly  400  years  ago, 
shortly  after  the  Dutch  founded  New  York  as  a trading  post 
in  1609.  The  original  purpose  of  the  wall  was  to  keep  cows 
in  and  Indians  out,  although  Indians  were  allowed  to  enter 
the  business  community  by  1626.  Wall  Street  quickly 
became  a center  of  commercial  activity,  since  it  connected 
the  docks  serving  the  Hudson  River  trade  on  one  end  with 
the  East  River  importing  business  on  the  other.  Still,  the 
Wall  Street  that  existed  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  was 
considerably  different  than  the  one  in  existence  today. 

In  the  1 800s,  most  people  lived  near  their  place  of  busi- 
ness, since  transportation  was  limited.  As  a result.  Wall  Street 
was  a mixture  of  residences  and  businesses.  Many  times, 
shopkeepers  lived  and  worked  in  the  same  building,  and  mer- 
chants remained  near  the  piers  to  await  their  merchandise 
arriving  by  ship.  In  the  1800  New  York  City  directory,  resi- 
dences accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the  9^  VYall  Street  entries. 

The  Early  Stock  Exchange 

Early  merchants  conducted  a variety  of  business  on  Wall 
Street.  They  bought  and  sold  goods,  including  furs, 
molasses  and  tobacco.  They  traded  in  currencies,  insured 
cargos,  and  speculated  in  land.  However,  it  was  not  until 
after  George  Washington’s  inauguration  that  they  began 
formally  investing  in  stocks  and  bonds,  since  Wall  Street 
had  no  securities  exchange. 

In  1789,  the  first  United  States  Congress  met  in  Federal 
Hall  on  Wall  Street,  where  George  Washington  had  been 
inaugurated  earlier  that  year.  The  first  order  of  business  was 
to  authorize  the  issue  of  $80  million  in  government  bonds 
to  absorb  the  cost  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Bank  stocks 


were  added  in  1791,  when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Alexander  Hamilton  established  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  offered  shares  to  the  public. 

Informal  securities  markets  existed  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  by  the  late  1700s,  and  bank  stocks  and 
government  bonds  comprised  the  largest  portion  of  securi- 
ties. People  bought  and  sold  certificates  through  competi- 
tive bidding  at  public  auctions,  and  in  March  1792,  a group 
of  New  York’s  auctioneers  established  the  Stock  Exchange 
Office  on  Wall  Street.  By  then,  newspapers  were  already 
reporting  sales  and  prices.  Wall  Street  was  experiencing  its 
first  bull  market,  but  most  brokers  still  considered  stocks 
and  bonds  only  a fraction  of  their  business. 

As  market  activity  increased,  several  merchants  kept  small 
inventories  of  securities  on  hand  to  sell  over  the  counter. 
Today’s  over-the-counter  market  got  its  name  from  this  early 
form  of  trading.  By  the  early  1790s,  business  was  booming, 
and  as  many  as  100  bank  shares  were  traded  some  days.  Wall 
Street  businessmen  began  to  schedule  stock  and  bond  auc- 
tions, and  several  leading  merchants  organized  a central  auc- 
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The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  traces  its  roots  to  the 
Buttonwood  agreement , pictured  above. 

(Opposite  page)  Top:  An  early  view  of  lower  Manhattan. 

Bottom:  This  photograph  of  a New  York  Curb  Exchange 
master  ticket  operator  was  taken  Jan.  24,  2929. 
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This  Wall  Street  lunch  hour  scene  was  taken  in  1936.  The  House  of  Morgan  is  pictured  in  the  center  background. 


tion  at  22  Wall  St.,  where  they  traded  securities  every  day  at 
noon.  Customers  of  this  “Stock  Exchange  Office,”  or  their 
agents,  left  securities  with  the  auctioneers  who  received  a 
commission  for  each  stock  or  bond  sold.  The  agents,  or  bro- 
kers, also  received  commissions  for  shares  purchased.  Some 
businessmen  came  to  the  auction  only  to  listen.  They  noted 
the  prices  and  offered  the  same  securities  at  reduced  commis- 
sion rates  after  the  auction.  Even  auction  members  traded  in 
this  after-hours  market. 

On  March  21,  1792,  several  Wall  Street  leaders  met  at 
Corre’s  Hotel  to  establish  an  improved  auction  market  to  bet- 
ter serve  their  interests.  Less  than  two  months  later,  on  May  17, 
24  men  signed  a document  in  which  they  agreed  to  trade  secu- 
rities only  among  themselves,  to  maintain  fixed  commission 
rates  and  to  avoid  other  auctions.  The  document  is  known  as 
the  Buttonwood  Agreement,  and  these  men  are  considered  the 
original  members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  (NYSE). 

The  new  broker’s  union  met  under  an  aging  buttonwood 
tree  facing  68  Wall  St.  for  a while,  but  they  moved  indoors 
when  the  Tontine  Coffee  House  opened  in  1793  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Wall  and  William  Streets.  They  prospered  at  the  cof- 
fee house  and  eventually  moved  to  larger  quarters  in  what 
is  now  40  Wall  St. 

By  1817,  New  York’s  informal  stock  exchange  had 
expanded  significantly,  and  a more  formal  organization  was 
needed.  A group  of  brokers  adopted  a constitution  establish- 
ing business  guidelines  and  formed  the  New  York  Stock  and 
Exchange  Board.  Every  morning,  members  listened  to  the 
reading  of  a list  of  all  the  stocks  to  be  auctioned  and  made 
bids  and  offers  while  seated.  Members  paid  $400  to  sit  at  the 


auction  and  bid,  and  a member  of  the  NYSE  is  still  said  to 
own  a “seat,”  although  he  is  actually  never  seated  while  trad- 
ing. Often,  brokers  who  were  not  able  to  afford  a seat  on  the 
Board  or  were  refused  membership  found  it  difficult  to  make 
a living,  and  many  went  bankrupt  in  poor  markets.  Others 
drifted  away  and  took  odd  jobs,  but  many  returned  when 
business  improved. 

The  Board  moved  several  times  until  1863,  when  it  took 
space  at  the  present  NYSE  site.  Also  that  year,  the  Exchange 
adopted  its  present  name.  The  construction  of  the  building 
occupied  by  the  NYSE  today  was  completed  in  1903. 

In  the  1830s,  trading  increased  in  government  securities, 
stocks  of  banks  and  private  companies,  and  state  and  munic- 
ipal bonds.  The  first  railroad  stock  was  introduced  in  1830, 
and  railroad  stocks  were  the  most  heavily  traded  securities  at 
the  Board  in  the  1850s  and  1860s.  Wall  Street  began  to  pull 
ahead  of  Philadelphia,  the  country’s  first  stock  exchange, 
when  New  York  recovered  more  quickly  from  the  Panic  of 
1837.  The  invention  of  the  telegraph  allowed  brokers  in  other 
markets  to  follow  New  York  prices,  and  by  the  start  of  the 
Civil  War,  New  York  was  America’s  leading  securities  market. 

The  Curb  Market 

Wall  Street  was  filled  with  activity  by  1850.  Not  all  brokers 
were  granted  or  desired  membership  to  the  Board,  and  non- 
member brokers  continued  to  trade  in  coffee  houses  or  on  the 
street,  basing  their  prices  on  what  transpired  at  the  Board. 
Non-members  eagerly  traded  many  issues  that  were  considered 
too  speculative  by  the  Board.  By  the  late  1870s,  brokers  shout- 
ing out  orders  to  buy  and  sell  filled  the  corner  of  William  and 
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Beaver  Streets  each  day.  They  were  called  “curbstone  brokers,” 
and  their  market  was  known  as  the  Curb. 

In  the  early  1890s,  the  Curb  brokers  moved  to  Broad 
Street,  and  many  took  offices  in  the  nearby  Mills  building. 
They  hired  telephone  clerks,  who  took  orders  and  shouted 
them  to  the  brokers  below.  But  shouting  eventually  proved 
futile  when  several  hundred  people  began  calling  the  brokers, 
so  they  developed  a system  of  hand  signaling  to  convey  price 
and  volume  information.  Clerks  leaned  out  the  windows  of 
the  Mills  building  or  balanced  on  outside  ledges  as  they  sig- 
naled furiously  with  their  fingers.  The  brokers  below  often 
wore  distinctive  clothing,  such  as  brightly-colored  shirts, 
which  allowed  the  clerks  to  spot  them  in  the  crowd.  Although 
this  scene  may  have  looked  chaotic,  the  brokers  knew  exactly 
where  each  stock  was  traded.  Landmarks,  such  as  lamp 
posts,  were  designated  as  trading  spots  for  specific  stocks. 
Action  was  always  brisk,  even  in  poor  weather  conditions. 

In  1908,  Emanuel  S.  Mendels,  Jr.,  a leading  curbstone 
broker,  organized  the  Curb  Market  Agency,  which  devel- 
oped trading  rules  but  had  little  enforcement  power. 
Mendels  and  his  advisors  drafted  a constitution  in  1911  to 
form  the  New  York  Curb  Market  Association. 

This  colorful  business  spectacle  ended  on  the  morning  of 
June  27,  1921.  On  that  day,  Edward  McCormick,  the  Curb 
Market’s  chairman,  led  the  curbstone  brokers  in  a march  up 
Wall  Street  to  their  new  building  on  Trinity  Place.  They  sang 
the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  and  went  inside  to  begin  their 
first  session  on  the  new  trading  floor.  Inside,  lamp  posts 
resembling  those  left  behind  on  the  street  marked  each  trad- 
ing post.  The  New  York  Curb  Exchange,  as  it  was  called 
after  1928,  adopted  its  present  name,  the  American  Stock 
Exchange,  in  1953. 

Wall  Street  in  the  20th  Century 

In  the  early  1900s,  the  buildings  of  upper  Wall  Street  began 
to  reflect  changing  business  needs.  The  Gillender  building 
on  Nassau  Street  was  demolished  10  years  after  its  comple- 
tion. It  was  replaced  by  the  Bankers  Trust  building,  which 
is  still  standing.  Opposite  the  Sub-Treasury  was  the  present- 
day  Morgan  Bank,  completed  in  1914.  Across  from  the 
Morgan  building  stood  the  Wilks  building,  which  was 
replaced  by  the  NYSE’s  23-story  office  building  in  1922. 

The  beginning  of  the  20th  century  marked  the  beginning 
of  a new  era  for  Wall  Street.  World  War  I set  the  stage  for 
many  changes,  most  importantly  the  transformation  of  the 
United  States  from  a debtor  to  a creditor  nation.  By  the 
1 920s,  Wall  Street  began  to  rival  London  as  the  interna- 
tional financial  center. 

Throughout  the  20th  Century,  Wall  Street  evolved  as  tech- 
nologies changed.  The  1970s  saw  tremendous  advances  in 
financial  technology,  possibly  the  most  significant  of  which 
was  due  to  the  growing  use  of  computers.  Nasdaq,  the 
world’s  first  electronic  stock  market,  began  operating  in 
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These  certificates  are  early  memberships  to  the  NY  Metal  Exchange, 
the  NY  Produce  Exchange  and  the  NY  Mercantile  Exchange. 
The  NY  Mercantile  Exchange  is  the  only  one  still  in  existence, 
and  it  is  housed  in  the  World  Financial  Center. 


1971.  A subsidiary  of  the  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers,  Inc.  (NASD),  Nasdaq  is  now  a major  international 
stock  market  that  uses  computers  and  telecommunications 
networks  for  the  trading  and  surveillance  of  thousands  of 
securities.  It  enables  firms  to  compete  with  one  another  in  a 
screen-based,  floorless  trading  environment. 

Today,  Wall  Street  continues  to  adapt  to  the  changing 
times.  With  the  seemingly  endless  series  of  technological 
changes  in  the  financial  industry,  Wall  Street  must  exist  in  a 
constant  state  of  change  to  remain  the  financial  center  of 
the  world  in  the  21st  century. 

Kristin  Richard  is  the  Communications  Manager  of  the 
Museum  and  the  Editor  of  Financial  History.  She  earned  a 
degree  in  journalism  from  Marist  College  in  Poughkeepsie,  NY. 
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A True  Texas  Legend 

Anna  Mebus  Martin  and  The  Commercial  Bank 


By  Pat  Ellebracbt 


Overcoming  poverty  and  a language 
barrier  to  become  the  president 
of  a successful  bank  is  quite 
an  achievement.  It  is  even 
more  incredible  when  coupled 
with  the  fact  it  was  accomplished 
by  a woman  at  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century. 


Anna  Mebus  Martin  was  the 
first  female  bank  president  in  Texas 
and  one  of  four  founders  of  The 
Commercial  Bank  in  Mason,  TX, 
which  began  business  July  i,  1901. 
She  was  president  of  the  bank  from  its 
inception,  and  she  purchased  the  own- 
ership of  the  other  three  partners  soon 
after  the  bank  opened. 

The  Martin  family  controlled  the 
bank  for  57  years,  and  The  Commercial 
Bank  is  the  oldest  continuously-oper- 
ated bank  in  the  United  States  founded 
by  a woman.  Appropriately,  the  current 
bank  president/CEO  is  also  a woman. 

“1  Sort  of  Drifted  into  Banking” 
Although  Anna  Martin  claimed,  “I  sort 
of  drifted  into  banking,”  records  indi- 
cate she  rarely  ‘drifted’  anywhere,  since 
banking  was  a logical  extension  of  her 
commercial  activities.  An  unusual  set 
of  circumstances  influenced  her  life, 


which  began  in  Germany  and  ended  in 
the  Texas  hill  country. 

Born  on  Dec.  10,  1843  in  Stasser 
Hof,  Germany,  Martin  was  the  third 
of  eight  children  and  the  oldest  surviv- 
ing child.  From  a well-to-do  family  in 
the  textile  industry,  her  father  estab- 
lished his  own  business  in  Solingen  in 
1852,  but  that  business  failed  in  1858, 
leaving  the  family  broke  and  destitute. 

Anna’s  uncle,  Louis  Martin,  lived  in 
Texas,  after  arriving  on  the  first  ship  of 
German  immigrants  to  Texas  under  the 
German  Immigration  Society  plan  on 
Nov.  23,  1844.  The  failure  of  Anna’s 
father’s  business  left  the  former  wealthy 
German  family  feeling  disgraced.  As  a 
result,  Louis  Martin  probably  encour- 
aged Allwill  and  Henriette  Mebus  to 
leave  for  Texas.  Henriette  Mebus  and 
her  six  children  departed  Bremhaven 
for  Texas  on  Sept.  24,  1858,  without 
even  telling  friends  goodbye.  She  sim- 


ply could  not  face  poverty  among 
wealthy  relatives  and  friends. 

The  family  arrived  in  Galveston, 
TX  on  Dec.  10,  1858,  on  Anna’s  15th 
birthday,  followed  by  Allwill  Mebus 
from  Germany  six  months  later.  From 
Galveston,  they  took  a steamer  to 
Indianola  on  the  Texas  gulf  coast, 
where  Louis  Martin  met  Anna  and  her 
family.  The  family  arrived  with  their 
bags  and  $150  in  cash.  Anna’s  uncle 
took  them  to  his  home  on  the  Llano 
River,  which  is  about  90  miles  north 
of  San  Antonio,  a distance  of  about 
350  miles,  requiring  14  travel  days. 
Their  bags  arrived  three  months  later 
in  wagons  pulled  by  teams  of  oxen. 

Louis  Martin  had  settled  on  the 
Fisher-Miller  Grant,  north  of  the 
Llano  River  in  Mason  County  in 
1855.  He  had  also  purchased  a house 
and  store  at  the  location,  believing  it 
was  a good  place  for  a business.  In  the 
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early  days,  this  location  was  on  the 
Pinta  Trail,  which  Indians  used  for 
generations,  as  they  moved  from  the 
Great  Plains  to  the  San  Antonio  area. 
It  is  presently  known  as  U.S.  Highway 
87.  Because  of  a small  hill  north  of 
their  settlement,  Louis  Martin  named 
this  community  Hedwig’s  Hill,  in 
honor  of  his  mother. 

A Strange  New  World — 

A Paradise  Called  Texas 
Anna  said  the  Mebus  family  was  ill- 
prepared  for  the  future  on  the  Texas 
frontier.  “None  of  us  could  speak  a 
word  of  English;  I had  a pretty  good 
education;  I could  speak  French  and 
German,  but  without  English,  it  was 
awful  for  us.  It  was  a horrible  experi- 
ence for  a young  girl,  just  growing 
into  womanhood,  who  had  seen  all  of 
the  nice  things  young  girls  had  in 
Germany,  then  having  all  of  that  taken 
away  and  being  in  the  wilderness  in 
Texas  with  no  future,”  she  said.  The 
only  other  person  near  her  age  was  her 
cousin  Charles,  who  came  to  Texas  in 
1854.  Social  life  was  non-existent. 

Initially,  the  family  of  eight  lived  in 
a one  room  cabin  without  windows  or 
a floor.  There  was  no  real  means  of 
transportation,  and  the  Mebus  family 
lived  miles  from  another  settlement 
and  about  30  miles  from  a church  of 
their  faith. 

The  Indians  were  a constant  threat. 
It  was  here  that  Anna  learned  the  mean- 
ing of  “Comanche  Moon,”  for  that  was 
when  the  moon  was  full  and  the  Indians 
would  make  their  raids  to  steal  horses, 
mules,  children  and  anything  else  they 
could  use.  In  the  process,  they  slaugh- 
tered men  and  women. 

The  Mebus  family  and  Anna’s 
cousin,  Charles  (Karl)  Martin,  rented 
a small  farm;  they  knew  nothing 
about  farming,  milking  cows  and  rais- 
ing hogs.  Many  times,  Anna  drove 
oxen  while  her  cousin  plowed.  On 
Anna  Mebus’  16th  birthday,  Dec.  10, 
1859,  she  married  her  cousin  Charles 
and  became  Anna  Mebus  Martin. 

After  her  marriage,  Anna  continued 


to  help  her  husband  farm  and  run  the 
store,  and  she  became  postmistress  at 
Hedwig’s  Hill.  For  a while,  economic 
times  improved  for  Charles  and  Anna. 
The  number  of  immigrant  wagons 
using  the  Pinta  Trail  increased,  and 
the  number  of  settlers  in  southern 
Mason  County  grew,  providing  good 
business  for  the  store.  With  Fort 
Mason  only  a few  miles  away,  the 
Indian  activity  decreased. 


Union  Loyalists  in  the  Confederacy 
With  the  inevitable  war  between  the 
states,  the  Union  Army  abandoned 
Fort  Mason.  With  the  troops  gone, 
local  law  officials  could  not  cope  with 
the  Indians  and  outlaws,  as  well  as 
renegades  and  deserters  associated 
with  the  Civil  War.  As  the  war  devel- 
oped, the  Martin  family  remained 
loyal  to  the  Union,  which  meant 
many  of  their  neighbors  considered 
them  the  enemy.  The  Martins  were 
strong  Republicans. 

“Many  times,  my  husband  had 
threats  on  his  life.  If  a stranger  came 
to  our  door,  I always  greeted  him,  as  I 
was  constantly  afraid  the  visitor 
would  kill  my  husband,”  Anna  said. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War,  Anna  and  Charles  returned  the 
store  managing  to  Louis  Martin. 
Looters  came  twice  during  the  war, 


but  luckily,  they  never  burned  it.  Two 
sons  were  born  to  the  Martins  during 
the  Civil  War:  Charles  (C.L.)  on  Oct. 
14,  1861  and  Max  on  Dec.  17,  1863. 

Because  the  Union  had  blockaded 
the  Texas  gulf  ports,  Louis  Martin 
began  receiving  merchandise  from 
Mexico.  For  this,  Louis  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  his  activities  and 
opinions.  He  was  hanged  in  Eagle 
Pass,  TX  near  the  end  of  the  war. 


Reconstruction,  Robbers, 
and  Renegades 

By  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Charles 
and  Anna  Martin  had  lost  almost 
everything,  since  they  were  required  to 
accept  Confederate  money  for  pay- 
ment of  goods.  “Many  bad  elements 
running  from  the  battlefields  or  flee- 
ing reconstruction  came  to  the  fron- 
tier. In  addition  to  the  Indians,  we  had 
to  deal  with  intruders  who  robbed, 
plundered  and  killed  man  and  beast 
all  around  us.  The  years  1861  to  1870 
were  horrible  times  on  the  frontier,” 
Anna  said. 

According  to  Texas  historian  J. 
Frank  Dobie’s  account  in  The 
Mustangs,  “Around  this  time,  the 
rough  Llano  River  country  across 
Mason  County  was  the  hide-out  place 
for  as  hard  a set  of  outlaws  as  Texas 
has  ever  had.” 
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A.  Martin  & Sons  store  at  Hedwig's  Hill,  Mason  County  Texas, 
and  to  the  left,  the  Anna  Mebus  Martin  house. 
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Charles  Martin  was  not  suited  for 
the  Texas  frontier,  physically  or  men- 
tally. In  1864,  he  became  ill  with 
inflammatory  rheumatism, 
leaving  him  an  invalid  who 
could  not  work  for  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  life.  As 
Charles’  condition  grew 
worse,  Anna  obtained  the 
contract  to  maintain  a state 
station  on  the  San 
Antonio-El  Paso  stage  route. 

“We  kept  the  station 
where  horses  were 
exchanged.  I made  some 
money  keeping  the  hostler, 
selling  a few  groceries,  mak- 
ing butter  and  sewing.  I made 
enough  money  to  keep  us  out 
of  debt,”  Anna  said. 

Charles  Martin  died  on 
Nov.  27,  1879.  Anna’s  father 
had  died  on  1867,  and  her 
mother  died  in  1874,  so  she 
was  on  her  own  with  two 
boys,  ages  16  and  18. 


Anna  and  the  Battle 
of  Her  Life 

Anna  made  possibly  the 
most  significant  statement  of 
her  life  when  she  said,  “I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  be  somebody  or 
break  down.”  While  Anna’s 
means  were  modest,  she  did 
own  a small  business,  160  acres  of 
land,  and  a small  log/rock  house. 

Soon,  her  business  changed  from 
selling  a few  groceries  to  travelers  to 
running  a business  with  a full  line  of 
merchandise  to  residents,  travelers  and 
immigrants. 

“We  were  crowned  with  success;  my 
little  store  began  to  flourish.  People 
were  coming  from  far  and  near  to  trade 
with  us,”  she  said.  By  1881,  when 
Anna  had  a large  supply  of  merchan- 
dise, she  said,  “It  was  all  paid  for.” 

Records  show  the  store  carried  a 
wide  variety  of  items,  such  as  horse 
collars,  canned  lobsters,  gate  hinges, 
boots,  women’s  hats,  window  panes. 


valentines  and  many  other  items  in 
demand  at  the  time.  To  accommodate 
all  of  this  merchandise,  Anna  con- 


According  to  records  from  the 
American  Bankers  Association, 
the  first  woman  bank  president 
in  the  United  States  was  Helen 
A.  Clark,  of  the  Pulaski  National 
Bank  in  Pulaski,  NY.  Mrs.  Clark 
assumed  the  presidency  upon  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  1888. 

The  first  black  woman  to  be  a 
bank  president  in  the  United 
States  was  Maggie  Lena  Walker. 
She  founded  and  was  president 
of  the  St.  Luke  Penny  Savings 
Bank  of  Richmond,  VA  in  1903. 


structed  a new  building,  establishing 
the  beginning  of  A.  Martin  & Sons. 


Anna’s  Great  Idea 
With  the  collapse  of  the 
Confederate  currency,  there 
was  little  confidence  in  paper 
money  following  the  Civil 
War.  Most  transactions  were 
based  on  barter,  credit  or 
hard  money  (mainly  gold), 
and  there  were  always  prob- 
lems of  exchange. 

Buyers  paid  bills  with 
almost  anything  of  value, 
including  corn,  butter,  oats, 
labor,  rawhides,  cattle, 
freighting,  bacon,  wool, 
turkeys,  chickens,  seed,  lard, 
pasturage,  fodder,  eggs  and 
even  “cash.”  There  was  a 
constant  shortage  of  trust- 
worthy exchange. 

To  alleviate  the  problem 
of  lack  of  exchange,  Anna 
began  “commission  buy- 
ing.” Her  first  commission 
was  with  cattle,  for  which 
she  received  io#  a head. 
Later,  she  developed  the 
commission  buying  of 
pecans,  cotton,  wool  and 
anything  else  of  value. 

In  the  1 880s  and  1890s, 
A.  Martin  & Sons  became 
one  of  the  first  general  mer- 
chandise firms  in  the  area. 
Reportedly,  the  firm  sold  more 
barbed  wire  for  several  years  in  the 
late  1 880s  than  any  other  store  in  the 
region,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  to 
have  a telephone  and  electricity. 

During  the  1880s,  A.  Martin  & 
Sons  continued  to  expand  the  commis- 
sion business,  which  was  highly  prof- 
itable to  them.  In  time,  it  became  much 
more  important  than  the  store.  The 
commission  business,  however,  created 
the  need  for  land  in  order  to  handle  the 
purchased  livestock.  In  1891,  A. 
Martin  & Sons  purchased  5,000  acres 
of  land  in  northern  Gillespie  County 
for  $1.05  an  acre.  By  1897,  the 
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Martins  owned  50,000  acres  of  land 
and  untold  numbers  of  cattle.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  thousands  of  cattle  A. 
Martin  & Sons  purchased  in  1889, 
they  also  bought  200,000  pounds  of 
wool  that  year. 

Banking  — A Logical  Extension  of 
Anna’s  Commercial  Activities 
The  commission  business  brought  out- 
siders and  “outside”  money  into  the 
community.  As  a result,  Anna  Martin 
became  the  “local  banker,”  or  banking 
agent  for  buyers  and  sellers.  She  kept 
money  for  safekeeping,  which  some- 
times was  gold  and  gold  coin.  Often, 
she  had  the  money  sent  to  banks  in 
Austin,  the  state  capitol.  Anna’s  “cash- 
ing” checks  or  making  loans  directly  or 
to  a third  party,  such  as  a hired  hand 
for  cash,  were  not  uncommon. 

By  the  time  Anna  was  45  years  old, 
she  began  to  feel  financially  secure. 
She  had  built  a large  house  near  the 
store.  This  house  still  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  U.S.  Highway  87  and  is 
occupied  by  descendants  of  Anna 
Martin.  Across  the  highway  to  the 
north  stands  Hedwig’s  Hill,  and,  to 
the  south  a short  distance,  the  Llano 
River  is  still  flowing. 

Anna  Martin,  accompanied  by  her 
son  Max,  took  her  first  of  several  trips 
back  to  Europe  in  July  1889.  She 
undoubtedly  wanted  to  return  home 
to  show  people  in  her  German  home- 
town that  the  Mebus  family  was  not 
the  failure  people  believed  them  to  be 
in  1858.  Anna  and  Max  returned 
home  in  November  1889  with  Anna’s 
niece,  Hedwig  Mebus,  who  later 
became  Max’s  wife.  From  living  in  a 
log  cabin  on  the  frontier  of  Texas  to 
traveling  to  cities  of  Europe,  Anna 
Martin  seemed  to  meet  all  of  the 
changes  and  challenges. 

By  1895,  the  customers  at  A.  Martin 
& Sons  had  declined  from  one  third  to 
one  fifth  of  the  area  business.  Much  of 
the  business  was  moving  west  to 
Mason,  only  12  miles  away.  On  Oct.  1, 
t897,  Anna  sold  the  stock  of  merchan- 
dise in  the  store  to  her  brother,  O.H. 


Mebus,  who  planned  to  move  the  store 
to  Mason.  However,  he  probably  con- 
tinued to  operate  the  store  at  Hedwig’s 
Hill  before  it  closed  there. 

For  many  years,  the  mode  of  trans- 
portation was  the  horse  and  buggy. 
When  on  cattle-buying  trips,  Anna 
made  the  “rounds”  of  the  ranches, 
driving  the  horse  herself.  When  auto- 
mobiles came  to  Mason  around  1900, 
Anna  purchased  a black  Franklin,  and 
she  later  bought  a Cadillac. 

Anna  preferred  being  driven  by 
chauffeurs  to  driving  herself.  The 


automobile  enabled  her  to  attend  cat- 
tlemen’s convention  in  Forth  Worth 
and  bankers’  conventions  throughout 
the  state.  Roads  were  still  unpaved  in 
Mason  County,  with  the  maximum 
speed  under  ideal  conditions  10  to  15 
miles  per  hour.  Still,  this  was  a big 
improvement  over  walking,  riding  a 
horse,  or  driving  a buggy. 

In  1905,  Anna  built  a house  in 
Mason,  where  she  enjoyed  the  “fruits 
of  her  labor”  by  entertaining  her 
friends  with  many  “42”  parties  (“42” 
is  a game  played  with  dominoes). 
Anna  lived  in  this  house  the  remaining 
20  years  of  her  life. 


Founding  The  Commercial  Bank 
With  the  discontinuance  of  the  store  at 
Hedwig’s  Hill,  the  Martins  could  no 
longer  handle  their  banking  transac- 
tions as  the  store  had  handled  them. 
William  Koock  performed  banking 
functions  at  his  store  several  miles 
northwest  of  Mason,  at  Koocksville, 
similar  to  those  Anna  had  performed 
at  Hedwig’s  Hill.  There  was  no  bank  in 
Mason  County  until  1887. 

In  1887,  F.W.  Henderson  organized 
the  Mason  County  Bank,  but  he  sold 
it  to  outsiders  after  financial  irregular- 


ities occurred.  In  1898,  Henderson 
founded  the  Bank  of  Mason.  Since 
Henderson  had  sold  his  previous  bank 
to  outsiders,  people  assumed  he  would 
do  the  same  with  the  Bank  of  Mason. 
Consequently,  the  bank  of  Mason 
never  had  the  public’s  confidence  and 
had  only  limited  patronage.  This  void 
caused  Anna  Martin  to  “step  in.” 

On  July  1,  1901,  Anna  Martin  and 
her  sons,  Alfred  Vander  Stucken  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  W.J.  and  T.J.  Moore 
of  Llano  formed  a partnership  establish- 
ing The  Commercial  Bank,  unincorpo- 
rated. Shortly  after,  Anna  Martin  bought 
out  the  other  three  partners. 
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From  the  beginning, 
Anna  Martin  was  president 
of  the  bank.  Her  son 
Charles  was  vice  president 
and  her  son  Max  was 
cashier.  The  bank  had  a cap- 
ital stock  of  $25,000, 
secured  by  family  land  and 
livestock  holdings.  Initially, 
$3,000  capital  was  used  to 
operate  the  bank.  The  bank 
was  located  in  the  Ranck 
building,  which  still  stands 
on  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  square  in  Mason. 

The  Ranck  building  was 
named  for  James  Ranck, 
who  was  known  as  the 
“Father  of  Mason”  because 
he  undertook  the  develop- 
ment of  the  frontier  town. 
Unfortunately,  in  1890, 
James  Ranck  declared  bank- 
ruptcy. Anna  Martin  bought 
the  Ranck  Building  and  its 
contents  for  $4,600  at  auc- 
tion in  1893.  Some  individu- 
als thought  the  store  from 
Hedwig’s  Hill  would  move 
into  the  Ranck  Building,  but 
that  never  occurred. 


No  Safe  at  the  Bank 
In  1901,  when  The  Commercial  bank 
opened  for  business,  the  Martins 
owned  the  Ranck  building.  It  was  a 
sound  structure  at  a good  location, 
but  it  had  no  safe.  For  more  than  two 
years,  Max  Martin,  cashier  of  the 
bank,  took  the  money  from  the  bank 
home  at  night  for  safekeeping.  On 
Nov.  26,  1903,  The  Commercial  Bank 
bought  F.W.  Henderson’s  interest  in 
the  Bank  of  Mason  and  the  building 
that  housed  the  bank,  which  did  have 
a vault.  This  involved  moving  the 
bank  several  store  fronts  on  the  north 
side  of  the  square.  Thus,  the  safekeep- 
ing problem  was  solved. 

Anna  Reigns 

Anna  Martin  was  57  when  she 
founded  The  Commercial  Bank.  Some 


records  say  she  was  active  in  the  bank 
only  a few  years,  while  other  records 
claim  she  was  active  until  her  death. 
However,  she  did  remain  president 
until  her  death  in  1925. 

“I  had  two  good  sons  to  help  me. 
My  older  son,  Charles,  takes  care  of 
the  ranches,  of  which  there  are  about 
50,000  acres  all  stocked  with  good 
cattle  and  horses.  My  younger  son, 
Max,  is  cashier  of  the  bank  where  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  president,” 
Anna  said. 

The  most  difficult  period  for  the 
bank  during  Anna’s  presidency  was 
the  Panic  of  1907.  In  November  1907, 
withdrawals  were  limited  to  $10  per 
depositor  per  day,  but  the  bank  man- 
aged to  survive  the  crisis. 

On  July  to,  1925,  Anna  Martin 
died  from  old  age  and  complications 


The  Legacy  and  Legend  of 
Anna  Martin 

For  years,  Anna  Martin  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  financiers  in  the  town 
and  county  of  Mason.  She 
was  known  and  respected  by 
individuals  in  the  livestock 
industry  throughout  the 
Southwest.  She  had  a keen 
sense  of  business  judgement, 
no  one  questioned  her 
integrity,  and  she  knew  her 
customers. 

“The  Commercial  Bank  is 
as  solid  as  the  square  mile 
of  granite  making  up 
Enchanted  Rock  Mountain. 
Anybody  could  tell  there 
was  lots  of  money  in  the 
vault  because  the  whole  place  had  a 
strong  smell  of  ‘greenbacks,’  as 
prominent  as  Anna  Martin’s  pres- 
ence,” one  customer  said. 

Mason  County  resident  Julius  De 
Vos  has  researched  Anna  Martin’s 
business  activities  from  A.  Martin  & 
Sons  records  housed  in  the  Southwest 
Collection  at  Texas  Tech.  University  at 
Lubbock. 

“Everything  in  the  records  indi- 
cated that  she  was  a very  honest  per- 
son. Some  families  are  still  somewhat 
bitter  today,  because  she  foreclosed  on 
their  land  for  debts  they  incurred  and 
could  not  pay  when  the  debt  came 
due.  She  had  a perfect  right  to  do  what 
she  did,  and  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  it,”  De  Vos  said. 

In  the  store’s  days,  Anna  Martin 
made  credit  available  to  almost  every- 


of  a weak  heart  at  her  home 
in  Mason  five  months  short 
of  her  82nd  birthday.  She  is 
buried  in  the  Martin  family 
cemetery  at  Hedwig’s  Hill 
not  far  from  where  she 
started  her  commercial  activ- 
ities. After  the  death  of  his 
mother,  Charles  Martin 
assumed  the  presidency  of 
The  Commercial  Bank. 
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one  and  charged  no  interest.  Some  of 
these  accounts  went  unpaid  for  a 
number  of  years.  When  a customer 
pledged  property  for  a debt  and  the 
debtor  could  not  pay,  she  took  the 
pledged  property. 

One  property  piece  Anna  took  to 
satisfy  a debt  was  a family’s  silver- 
ware. Years  after  the  store  closed,  the 
family  went  to  Anna  to  ask  her  if  the 
silver  was  available  and  if  they  could 
redeem  it.  She  still  had  the  silver- 
ware, so  she  let  them  redeem  it  at  a 
fair  price. 

Probably  the  most  colorful  story 
about  Anna  Martin  was  her  acquiring 
a 10,000  acre  ranch  as  a result  of 
playing  poker. 

“Anna  did  acquire  the  ranch,  but  it 
wasn’t  the  result  of  only  one  poker 
game,”  De  Vos  said.  “This  incident 
began  in  the  late  1880s,  when  A. 
Martin  & Sons  was  selling  materials 
for  fence  building.  Customers  would 
come  and  purchase  fencing  materials 
on  credit.  This  was  also  a time  when 
stores  offered  free  whiskey  to  cus- 
tomers on  a regular  basis.  When  cus- 
tomers came  to  the  store,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  them  to  drink  whiskey 
and  play  poker  in  the  store’s  cellar 
while  the  material  was  being  loaded 
onto  wagons.” 

De  Vos  said  one  customer  was  a 
consistent  loser,  in  poker  and  with 
race  horses.  He  was  also  a very  poor 
manager. 

“During  the  1890s,  Anna  obtained 
a number  of  pieces  of  this  man’s  land 
for  unsatisfied  debts.  This  property 
had  actually  been  inherited  from  the 
debtor’s  wife’s  side  of  the  family.  That 
property  is  still  owned  by  the  Martin 
family,”  De  Vos  said. 

A large  amount  of  property 
changed  hands  in  the  1890s,  when 
Mason’s  cattle  kingdom  went  bust. 
Their  transactions  are  recorded  in  the 
Mason  County  Deed  Record.  By 
1900,  Anna  Martin  had  acquired  the 
land  A.  Martin  &c  Sons  owned  by 
simply  having  the  resources  to  buy 
out  ranchers. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK 

GERMAN  IMMIGRANT  ANNA  MEBUS 
(1843-1925)  CAME  TO  TEXAS  IN  1858  AND 
MARRIED  HER  MERCHANT  COUSIN.  KARL 
MARTIN  (1828-1879).  IN  1859.  AFTER  HIS 
DEATH  SHE  CONTINUED  TO  OPERATE 
THEIR  MASON  STORE  AND  POST  OFFICE. 
AND  BY  THE  1880s  WAS  HANDLING  THE 
CASH  OF  AREA  RANCHERS.  IN  1901  SHE 
HELPED  ESTABLISH  AND  BECAME  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK, 
OPENED  WITH  $3,000  CAPITAL.  BEFORE 
A BANK  BUILDING  WAS  ACOUIRED  IN 
1903.CASH  WAS  TAKEN  HOME  AT  NIGHT. 

her  sons. Charles  (186I-1940)  and  max 

(1863-1941).  SERVED  AS  BANK  OFFICERS 
AND  HELPED  COIN  THE  BANK'S  MOTTO, 
“SAFETY-SERVICE -SILENCE." THE  FAMILY 
OPERATED  THE  BANK  UNTIL  1958. 

iiunnouciNiiMiiii  h>*-i*i* 

Texas  Historical  Commision  plaque 
honoring  The  Commercial  Bank. 


The  Town  of  Mason 


The  town  of  Mason  is  located 
in  the  center  of  Mason  County. 
The  town  was  built  in  close 
proximity  to  Fort  Mason. 
Currently,  the  town  has  a popu- 
lation of  2,041.  Mason  is  not  a 
reconstructed  town.  It  is  a living, 
working  community  that  has 
changed  little  over  the  years. 

Mason  is  a town  that  has 
homes  built  of  hand  carved 
stone  and  some  with  stained 
glass  windows.  It  is  a town  that 
has  known  outlaws,  desperados, 
un-reconstructed  rebels  and 
Texas  rangers.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  town,  longhorn  cattle 
were  frequently  driven  through 
the  town  on  their  way  to  Kansas 
markets.  The  large  town  square 
of  Mason  is  centered  by  a his- 
toric courthouse,  lawn  and  rock 
wall.  Highway  87  crosses  the 
town  square  diagonally  from  the 
southeast  to  the  northwest. 


The  Commercial  Bank  After 
Anna  Martin 

Charles  Martin  remained  president  of 
The  Commercial  Bank  until  1940,  so 
he  was  president  during  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930s.  The  bank 
remained  financially  sound  during  the 
Depression.  Again,  depositors  agreed 
only  to  withdraw  a minimum  amount 
of  money.  The  bank  closed  only  for 
the  bank  “holidays”  ordered  by 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  on 
March  6-13,  1933. 

One  depositor  wanted  to  withdraw 
all  of  his  funds  during  a crisis  of  the 
early  1930s,  and  the  bank  employee 
counted  out  his  money  in  silver  dol- 
lars. When  the  crisis  subsided,  the 
depositor  brought  his  money  back  to 
the  bank  to  deposit  it.  At  that  point, 
the  bank  would  not  accept  the  money 
and  the  depositor  was  told,  “You  did 
not  stay  with  us  when  we  needed  you. 
We  will  not  accept  your  money  now.” 

This  story  tells  much  about  the  loy- 
alty the  Martins  demanded  from  their 
customers,  because  large  withdrawals 
would  have  destabilized  the  financial 
base  of  the  bank  in  an  era  when  there 
was  no  deposit  insurance  (FDIC).  In 
the  early  days,  when  the  Martins  con- 
trolled The  Commercial  Bank,  deposi- 
tors had  to  be  practically  invited  to 
deposit  money  with  the  bank.  To 
question  the  bank’s  strength  was  an 
insult  to  the  family  owners’  integrity. 
In  addition,  they  liked  to  see  a consis- 
tency of  operation  and  integrity  as 
characteristics  of  their  customers. 

Most  unincorporated  banks  in  the 
state  of  Texas  had  this  kind  of  a rela- 
tionship with  their  depositors.  If  they 
trusted  the  potential  borrower,  money 
was  available  for  merely  a “signature 
and  a handshake.”  If  they  found  some 
characteristic  in  the  borrower  they  did 
not  like,  money  was  not  available  at 
any  price. 

The  Last  Martin 

Charles  Martin,  president  of  the  bank, 
died  Feb.  16,  1940.  His  son  Seth 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Buffalo  Bill  Certificate  and  Sutter  Check 
Highlight  Strasburg  Auction 


A one-of-a-kind  specimen  certifi- 
cate for  stock  in  Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild 
West  Company,  printed  in  1883  for 
the  Newark,  NJ  based  company,  was 
sold  at  auction  Jan.  24  by  R.M. 
Smythe  & Co.  during  the  11th  Annual 
Strasburg  Stock  & Bond  Show  and 
Auction  in  Strasburg,  PA. 

The  exuberantly-designed  certificate 
had  never  been  offered  before  in  a pub- 
lic auction.  It  was  held  by  the  American 
Banknote  Company  as  a reference  copy 
and  cannot  be  reproduced,  since  a 
notation  on  the  stub  indicates  the 
plates  no  longer  exist.  The  design  fea- 
tures a portrait  of  Wild  West  Show 
founder  William  F.  Cody  and  scenes 
from  the  idealized  American  West  that 
his  touring  extravaganza  portrayed. 

Stephen  L.  Goldsmith,  executive 
vice  president  of  R.M.  Smythe,  said  the 
certificate  is  a superb  example  of  the 
elaborate  design  and  craftsmanship  of 
19th  century  financial  lithography. 

“This  unique  certificate  is  perhaps 
the  most  visually  attractive  in  all  of 
scripophily,”  Goldsmith  said.  “In  his 
own  way,  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  Wild 
West  Show  played  a role  in  financial 
history  by  introducing  Europeans  to  the 
investment  possibilities  of  America’s 
rapid  westward  expansion.” 

The  Wild  West  certificate,  which 
opened  at  $10,000,  sold  for  $18,000. 

Another  highlight  of  this  year’s 
Strasburg  Auction  was  an  1873  bank 
check  drawn  on  the  Lititz  Deposit 
Bank,  made  out  to  “myself”  and 
signed  by  John  Augustus  Sutter,  the 
owner  of  “Sutter’s  Mill,”  where  the 
California  gold  rush  of  1849  began. 

“This  check  makes  an  important 
historic  link  between  Lancaster  County 
and  the  settlement  of  California  and 
the  American  West,”  said  Diana 


Several  rare  certificates  were  auctioned 
at  the  Strasburg  Stock  & Bond  Auction. 


Herzog,  president  of  R.M.  Smythe. 

The  check,  estimated  to  sell  for 
between  $1,500  and  $2,000,  was  sold 
to  an  anonymous  buyer  for  $2,900. 

Swiss  immigrant  John  Augustus 
Sutter  settled  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
of  California,  then  a Mexican  province, 


in  1839.  He  became  a Mexican  citizen 
and  received  a 49,000-acre  land  grant 
to  start  a settlement  named  New 
Switzerland.  Within  10  years,  he  was  a 
prosperous  rancher. 

After  the  Mexican  War  of  1846- 
1848  and  the  annexation  of  California 
by  the  U.S.,  Sutter  and  a partner  began 
construction  of  a new  sawmill.  On  Jan. 
24,  1848,  workers  excavating  for  the 
mill  discover  gold.  Prospectors,  known 
as  forty-niners,  rushed  to  California, 
and  the  intense  settlement  of  northern 
California  began. 

Squatters  on  Sutter’s  land  disputed 
his  ownership,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  eventually  found  his  title  to 
most  of  the  land  invalid.  In  1852,  he 
was  forced  into  bankruptcy.  In  1864, 
the  state  of  California  voted  Sutter  a 
$250-a-month  pension  for  his  services 
in  settling  the  state.  In  1871,  he  estab- 
lished a home  in  the  Moravian  village 
of  Lititz  in  Lancaster  County,  PA.  HD 


Strasburg  Auction  Highlights 


A single  Eastman  Kodak  stock  certificate 

signed  by  George  Eastman  in  1912 sold  for  $12,000 

The  earliest  known  American  Bank-Note 

Company  certificate,  dated  1858 sold  for  $17,000 

The  Certificate  #1  from  the  initial  capitalization  of 
Wells  Fargo  & Company  in  1870,  one  of  only  two 
of  this  issue  known  to  be  in  private  hands sold  for  $8,500 

Three  Lincoln  Motors  stock  certificates, 
dated  1919-1920  and  signed  by  founder 

Henry  Leland sold  for  $7,500 

Four  Hawaiian  government  bonds  issued 
between  1882  and  1920  by  the  Kingdom, 

the  short-lived  Republic,  and  the  Territory sold  for  $6,000 

A printed  booklet,  Plan  of  Association  of  the  North 

American  Land  Company.  Established  179s sold  for  $6,000 
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The  11th  Annual  Strasburg  Stock  & Bond  Show 


This  was  the  first  opportunity  I had 
to  attend  the  much  talked  about 
Strasburg  Stock  & Bond  Show. 
Dealers  and  collectors  from  around 
the  world,  with  strong  contingents 
from  England  and  Germany,  attended 
the  scripophily  event  at  the  Historic 
Strasburg  Inn  from  Jan.  22-25.  The 
show  was  a combination  of  dealer  fair, 
major  auction  and  gathering  of  collec- 
tors. The  United  States  chapter  of  the 
International  Bond  &C  Share  Society 
also  held  its  meeting  at  the  event. 

The  show’s  attendance  was  en- 


In  the  fall  issue  of  Financial  History, 
New  Downing  tells  of  America’s  earli- 
est known  stock  certificate,  that  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America.  The  specimen 
shown  in  that  article,  dated  June  7, 
1783,  is  payable  to  John  Carter,  an 
alias  for  Alexander  Hamilton’s 
brother-in-law  John  Barker  Church. 
The  first  cashier  of  the  bank,  Tench 
Francis,  endorsed  the  transfer  of  the 
certificate  in  1790  with  his  initials. 

Shown  here  is  a check  from  Oct.  5, 
1791,  with  Francis’  full  signature,  as 
cashier.  The  payee  is  not  clear,  and  per- 


By  Caleb  Esterline 

hanced  by  above  average  weather  and 
rounds  of  pre-publicity  radio  announ- 
cements advertising  the  show.  Visitors 
on  Thursday  were  required  to  make  a 
donation  to  the  Strasburg  Community 
Volunteer  Fire  Association,  and  the 
show  raised  $900  for  the  group. 

There  was  a bit  of  a scare  on  Friday 
evening,  when  about  3-4  inches  of 
snow  dusted  the  Amish  countryside. 
However,  the  snow  was  no  match  for 
determined  scripophilists  and  inter- 
ested collectors.  Nearly  450  people 
attended  the  show. 


number.  It  is  interesting  that  the  addi- 
tion to  come  to  $24.55  ’s  done  on  the 
face  of  the  check.  Note  the  printed  leg- 
end at  the  top,  “Cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
N.A.”  (The  1783  certificate  did  not 
include  a bank  name,  since  it  was  the 
only  bank  in  existence  at  the  time). 

Tench  Francis  derived  his  unusual 
first  name  from  his  grandmother, 
whose  family  name  was  Tench.  He 
was  the  cousin  of  Tench  Tilghman, 
General  Washington’s  aide  throughout 
the  war.  ltd 


On  the  first  evening,  R.M.  Smythe 
& Co.  hosted  a dessert  party  for  all 
show  attendees  staying  at  the  inn.  The 
party  served  as  an  introduction  to  the 
show  and  the  following  live  auction. 
Sunday  evening  closed  a successful 
four  days  of  activities,  and  the  event 
upheld  its  reputation  as  the  premier 
stock  and  bond  show.  113 


America’s  First 
Securities  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

inal  values  to  accommodate  the  wishes 

of  brokers,  buyers  and  sellers. 

This  raises,  but  does  not  answer,  the 
question  of  when  round-denomination 
units  became  the  norm,  although  it  indi- 
cates that  standard  units  were  available 
for  the  asking  from  the  start.  Second, 
price  quotations  were  in  percents  of  par 
value  for  both  bonds  (still  true)  and 
stocks  (dollar  prices,  the  custom  now, 
did  not  arrive  in  most  markets  until  a 
century  later,  e.g.,  on  Oct.  13,  1915  at 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange).  133 

Richard  Sylla  is  a Henry  Kaufman  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  of  Financial 
Institutions  and  Markets  and  a profes- 
sor of  economics  at  the  Stern  School  of 
Business,  New  York  University.  Jack  W. 
Wilson  is  a professor  and  head  ot  the 
Department  of  Business  Management 
in  the  College  of  Management,  North 
Carolina  State  University.  Robert  E. 
Wright  is  a researcher  at  Temple 
University. 
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A Rare  Autograph:  Tench  Francis 

By  Sanford  ].  Mock 
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This  check,  dated  October  j,  1791,  bears  Tench  Francis'  full  signature. 

haps  the  reference  is  to  a bank  account 
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Cleaning  Up  on  Wall  Street 

By  Sanford  ].  Mock 
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This  pay  order  shows  that  the  Wall  Street  sewer  was  cleaned  and  repaired  in  November  iy88  for  £y,  ii  shillings,  and  one  penny. 


Many  have  compared  Wall  Street 
with  an  open  sewer  teeming  with  fran- 
tic rats,  scurrying  to  and  fro,  endlessly 
pulling  and  pushing  bits  of  paper. 

But  although  this  analogy  may  be 
figuratively  accurate,  it  is  at  least  liter- 
ally false,  and  there  is  proof. 

The  pay  order  shown  here  attests  to 
the  fact  that  the  Wall  Street  sewer  was 
cleaned  and  repaired  in  November 
1788,  and  the  entire  task  cost  only  seven 
pounds,  11  shillings,  and  one  penny. 

Perhaps  the  job  was  initiated  in 
anticipation  of  George  Washington’s 
inauguration,  since  it  was  in  Federal 
Hall  on  Wall  Street  that  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  on  April  30,  1789. 

The  condition  of  the  sewer  and  the 
extent  of  its  usefulness  is  open  to  con- 
jecture. But,  there  is  no  doubt  it  was 
an  improvement  over  the  situation 
existing  when  Peter  Minuit,  first  direc- 
tor-general of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company’s  trading  outpost,  Nieu 
Amsterdam,  purchased  the  22,000 
acre  island  from  the  Native 
Americans.  The  deal  was  sealed  in 


1626  at  Bowling  Green  for  60 
guilders,  or  $24.  (This  price  was 
deemed  fair  by  the  native  owners — a 
fact  probably  never  again  repeated  in 
the  white  man’s  real  estate  dealings 
with  the  Native  Americans). 

The  first  mayor  of  New  York  City, 
James  Duane,  signed  the  pay  order  for 

... thousands  of 
pigs  roamed 
the  streets  of 
New  York. 
Their  job  was 
garbage 
consumption. 


this  job.  Duane  was  an  exceptionally 
successful  attorney,  conservative  in  pol- 
itics, who  served  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  where  he  came  under  attack 
in  1781  for  questionable  patriotism. 
Defended  by  John  Jay  and  Philip 
Livingston,  the  New  York  assembly  and 
Senate  gave  him  votes  of  confidence. 

When  the  British  evacuated  New 
York  in  November  1783,  Duane 
entered  the  city,  along  with 
Washington  and  Governor  George 
Clinton,  on  whose  council  he  served. 
In  February  1784,  Clinton  appointed 
Duane  mayor,  and  Duane  held  this 
post  until  Washington  named  him  a 
federal  judge  in  1789. 

Duane’s  main  task  as  New  York’s 
mayor  was  to  repair  the  damage  done 
by  the  departed  British  army.  Perhaps 
the  sewer  clean-up  of  1788  was  part 
of  this  rehabilitation. 

The  Evolution  of  Global  Sanitation 

Thousands  of  years  before  the 
Europeans  arrived  in  America,  Native 
Americans  freely  used  steam  baths,  as 
did  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico  and  the  Incas 
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is  Peru.  Ar  the  same  time,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  developing  sanitation 
systems,  and  in  a century  and  a half 
B.C.,  in  what  is  now  Pakistan,  the  city 
of  Mohenjo-Daro  created  a large  pub- 
lic bath  and  an  effective  sewer  system, 
utilizing  covered  sunken  drains 
between  rows  of  houses. 

Marco  Polo  described  Hangzhou,  in 
China,  as  “without  a doubt  the  finest 
and  most  splendid  city  in  the  world... a 
huge  river...  entering  the  city  by  many 
channels  carries  away  all  its  refuse  and 
then  flows  into  the  lake  from  which  it 
runs  out  toward  the  ocean.  This  makes 
the  air  very  wholesome.” 

To  the  early  Hebrews,  cleanliness 
was  integral  to  religious  practice. 
The  Greeks  also  appreciated  the 
pleasures  of  the  bath,  but  early 
Christians  had  a different  view.  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi  considered  dirtiness 
a sign  of  a holy  person,  and  Saint 
Benedict  wrote,  “To  those  who  are 
well,  and  especially  the  young, 
bathing  shall  seldom  be  permitted.” 
He  wrote  this  probably  because  the 
public  Roman  baths  had  become 
floating  houses  of  assignation. 

It  is  perhaps  a surprising  phenom- 
enon that  progress  in  sanitation  was 
so  inconsistent  throughout  the  cen- 
turies. There  were  hundreds  of  years 
of  no  progress  at  all  in  safeguarding 
the  drinking  water  supply  or  remov- 
ing waste. 

After  the  Romans  built  their  great 
aqueducts  and  baths,  the  barbarians 
who  over-ran  them  had  utter  disre- 
gard for  sanitation.  As  the  major  cities 
in  France,  England  and  Germany 
grew,  their  populations  lived  in 
increasing  filth.  The  height  of  the 
streets  rose  as  inhabitants  threw  waste 
out  the  windows.  They  covered  the 
refuse  with  a layer  of  dirt,  then  added 
more  waste  and  more  dirt.  Eventually, 
they  had  to  rebuild  their  houses  at 
higher  levels. 
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It  is  a wonder  that  half  of  the  world 
did  not  die  of  disease,  although  many 
people  did.  Cholera  spread  around  the 
globe  and  hit  London  in  183Z,  killing 
thousands.  An  English  doctor  demon- 
strated that  drinking  water  polluted 
by  sewage  was  the  cause.  Thereafter, 
sanitation  became  a priority. 

U.S.  Sanitation 

The  human  body,  celebrated  in  prose 
and  painting,  was  in  a word,  dirty. 
The  settlers  who  came  to  America 
from  Europe  in  the  1600s  brought 
their  bad  sanitary  practices  with  them. 
They  regarded  water  as  dangerous  for 
a healthy  body,  though  a sick  person 
could  take  a “water  cure.”  In  fact, 
well-to-do  colonists  in  the  late  17th 
century  frequented  warm  spring  spas 
for  whatever  ailed  them. 

As  late  as  the  1840s,  thousands  of 
pigs  roamed  the  streets  of  New  York. 
Their  job  was  garbage  consumption. 
Boston  was  one  of  the  first  American 
cities  to  build  a water  system  made  of 
wooden  pipes,  and  it  also  featured  the 
first  hotel  with  indoor  plumbing  on 
the  ground  floor. 

Chicago  had  the-  first  advanced 
sewer  system,  but  even  in  1899,  New 
Orleans  had  an  inadequate  water  sup- 
ply and  no  sewer  system  at  all. 

The  state  of  the  sanitation  arts  in 
New  York  in  1788  is  unknown,  but  it 
hardly  inspires  confidence  that  they 
had  developed  much  of  anything 
when  we  learn  that  50  years  later,  pigs 
were  the  chief  garbage  collectors. 

On  May  17,  1792,  four  years  after 
the  sewer  repair,  the  “Buttonwood 
Agreement”  established  the  begin- 
nings of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Wall  Street  would  then 
flourish — clean,  dirty  or  both.  133 

Sanford  J.  Mock  is  a Senior  Vice 
President  of  Investments  at  Paine 
Webber. 
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A True  Texas  Legend 

(Continued  from  page  zy) 

replaced  him  for  a brief  period  from 
1940-41.  Cashier  Max  Martin  retired 
from  the  bank  in  1919  and  died  on 
March  3,  1941.  Charles  Martin’s  eldest 
son,  Walter,  replaced  him.  Walter 
Martin,  employed  in  the  bank  in  1907 
as  a bookkeeper,  had  risen  to  assistant 
cashier  before  becoming  cashier.  Mrs. 
Walter  (Ella  Bierschwale)  Martin 
became  cashier  of  the  bank  at  the  time 
her  husband  became  president.  Ray 
Durst  was  assistant  cashier. 

Walter  Martin,  Anna’s  grandson, 
was  the  last  Martin  to  be  president  of 
The  Commercial  Bank,  over  which  he 
presided  from  1941  to  1938.  He  was 
recognized  across  the  state  as  a leader 
in  the  banking  business.  Walter  fre- 
quently took  friends  to  livestock  shows 
in  Fort  Worth  and  bankers’  meetings 
in  the  state.  In  1958,  due  to  declining 
health,  he  sold  The  Commercial  Bank 
to  Ed  Winton,  Victor  Thornton  and 
Lloyd  Thornton  of  Fort  Worth.  The 
bank,  at  this  point,  was  in  need  of  new 
leadership  that  was  not  available  from 
within  the  Martin  family. 

The  Martins  did  employ  a few  indi- 
viduals who  were  not  members  of  the 
Martin  family,  but  most  did  not  have  a 
very  long  tenure.  An  exception  was  Ray 
Durst,  who  was  employed  in  1930  at  a 
salary  of  $25  per  month  and  did  not 
retire  until  1974.  Four  members  of  the 
Durst  family  have  supplied  89  years  of 
employment  to  The  Commercial  Bank, 
starting  with  Henry  Durst  in  1901  to 

(Continued  on  page 
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SPRING  1998 


FEBRUARY 

Two-day  conference  on  “Shared  Services  in  the  Finance 
Function.”  Le  Meridien  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  (504)  525-6500 

Smythe  Auction,  Chicago.  (212)  943-1880 

Weingarten  Auction,  Hamburg.  (+49)  4821  86858 

Daugherty  Auction,  Natick,  MA.  (508)  255-7488 


MARCH 

IBSS  Meeting  & Mini-auction  at  the  Victory  Services  Club, 

63  Seymour  St.,  London  W2,  6pm.  Enquiries  to  Bruce  Castlo 
(+44)  1707  875659 

Wall  Street  Birthday  Event,  sponsored  by  the  Museum. 
12:30pm  at  Bowling  Green  outside  26  Broadway, 

New  York  City 

Canadian  Bond  & Share  Society  Meeting,  7pm  at 
350  Bay  St.,  Toronto.  Necessary  to  call  first  for  security 
clearance.  Michael  Smedley  (416)  389  9633 

FHW  Auction  & Bourse,  Frankfurt.  (+49)  531  28  18  40 


APRIL 

IBSS  Meeting  & Mini-auction  at  the  Victory  Services  Club, 

63  Seymour  St.,  London  W2,  6pm.  Enquiries  to  Bruce  Castlo 
(+44)  1707  875659 

RAAB  Auction  & Bourse,  Gelnhausen.  (+49)  6051  82014 
Boone  Auction,  Antwerp.  (+32)  93  86  90  91 
HP  Auction  & Bourse,  Bern.  (+41)  31  312  6116 


If  you  know  of  an  auction  or  event  of  interest  to  historians  and  others 
interested  in  finance,  please  write  to  Kristin  Richard  at  Financial 
History,  do  Museum  of  American  Financial  History,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  10004-1763,  or  e-mail:  mafh3@pipeline.com. 
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Survey  Results 


The  1997  Financial  History  Survey 
revealed  our  readers  are  most  inter- 
ested in  reading  about  the  following 
topics: 

Financial  Scandals  and  Frauds 

Prices  of  Collectibles 

19th  Century  Capital  Markets 

Financial  Ethics  and  their  Impact 
on  Historical  Events 

The  Stock  Market:  Past  to  Present 

Company  histories 

Biographies  of  unusual 
businessmen/women 

Stock  Market  Manias,  Panics, 
and  Booms 

Railroad  History 

Individual  collections 

International  Issues 

Interesting  oddities,  such  as 
fractional  shares 

Corporate  consolidations 

Initial  Public  Offerings 

Infamous  financiers 

Auto  company  certificates 

Entertainment  company 
certificates 

History  of  Investing 

Toy  Companies 


We  will  include  articles  on  many  of 
these  topics  in  upcoming  issues. 
Additional  article  ideas  may  be  faxed 
to  (212)  908-4601  or  sent  via  e-mail 
to  mafhy@pipeline.com. 
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Men  and 
Mysteries  of 
Wall  Street 

by  Ray  Boas 

Surprisingly,  fewer  than  a 
dozen  major  books  on  Wall  Street 
were  written  during  the  second  half  of 
the  19th  Century.  One  of  the  best  is 
James  K.  Medbery’s  Men  and 
Mysteries  of  Wall  Street , first 
published  1870  by  Fields, 
Osgood  & Co. 

Medbery’s  work  is  at  least  as 
useful  as  contemporary  books, 
like  Henry  Clews’  Twenty- 
Eight  Years  in  Wall  Street  and 
William  Fowler’s  Ten  Years  in 
Wall  Street.  Clews’  writing  is 
often  marred  by  his  egomania 
and  gossip.  Fowler’s  book,  a 
best-seller  that  sold  more  than  40,000 
copies  the  first  year,  is  witty  and  infor- 
mative, but  limited  in  scope.  But,  in 
always  charming  and  often  eloquent 
language,  Medbery  combines  spicy 
personal  anecdotes  with  precise  details 
of  trading  techniques  to  create  an 
unforgettable  image  of  Wall  Street  in 
the  boom  years  just  after  the  Civil 
War. 

“Every  step  and  crevice  jammed 
with  men.  Note-books,  arms,  fists, 
dexter  fingers,  hats,  heads,  tossing, 
swaying,  darting  hither  and  thither 
with  nervous  eagerness,  and  suggest- 
ing a perpetual  explosion  of  bomb- 
shells from  below.  Now  concentrating 
on  a single  stock;  again  breaking  out 
in  zo  different  markets,”  Medbery 
wrote  of  the  traders  in  the  Long  Room 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Because  Medbery  was  an  insider, 
Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street  is  a 
valuable  reference  on  the  machinery, 
methods  and  language  of  the  stock 


and  gold  markets  and  the  bankers 
and  brokers  of  Wall  Street.  It  provides 
extensive  details  of  individual  firms 
and  financiers,  including  such  tales  as 
Jacob  Little’s  escape  from  a short 
squeeze  in  Erie  Railroad  shares  and 
an  attempt  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  to 
trick  his  son,  William,  into  a bad 
investment.  Medbery  shows  that  Wall 
Street’s  money-movers  have  long  been 
raucous  and  rambunctious.  At  a time 
when  the  Exchange’s  annual  dues 
were  $50,  some  brokers  paid  $500  in 


Bulls  and  bears 

fines.  Smoking  a cigar  on  the 
Exchange  carried  a $5  penalty,  and  he 
also  mentions  brokers  who  stood  on 
chairs,  flung  paper  airplanes  and 
squirted  each  other  with  little  syringes 
of  perfumed  water.  As  Medbery  put 
it,  “No  body  of  men  are  to  all  appear- 
ance more  fond  of  breaking  over 
minor  rules,  and  promptly  meeting 
the  penalty,  than  New  York  stock 
brokers.” 

By  1870,  Wall  Street  had  become 
big  business.  Medbery  estimated 
annual  trading  volume  at  $zz  billion, 
an  awesome  number  to  readers  of  his 
day.  But  the  public  still  considered 
stockbroking  a disreputable  profes- 
sion. Medbery  himself  was  hard  on  his 
peers.  He  spends  much  of  his  book 
exposing,  in  damning  detail,  exactly 
how  markets  were  cornered,  how 
stocks  were  watered,  how  bulls 
formed  “rings”  to  hype  their  shares, 
and  how  put  and  call  options  were 
used  to  manipulate  common  stock. 


“The  annals  of  American  financier- 
ing are  not  particularly  exhilarating. 
The  exhibition  of  fraud  in  high 
places...  bordering  on  the  sublime, 
which  has  characterized  the  past  few 
years,  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  over- 
confidence  in  the  future,”  Medbery 
wrote.  “Yet  even  here  we  are  not  with- 
out consolations.  If  the  present  is 
dark,  was  the  past  brighter?” 

After  exposing  the  intricacies  of  the 
stock  market,  Medbery  concludes  with 
a simple  choice.  “It  remains  for  the 
brokers  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to 
decide  whether  they  will  seek  the 
petty  profits  of  a speculation 
marred  by  grave  faults,  or  will 
cast  their  influence  still  farther 
and  with  more  strenuous  empha- 
sis against  the  encroachment  of 
the  cliques.  The  former  means 
isolation.  The  latter  will  be 
preclusive  of  an  expansion  in 
international  relations  which  will 
make  New  York  imperial,  and 
Wall  Street...  the  paramount  financial 
center  of  the  globe,”  he  wrote. 

The  brokers  took  Medbery’s 
advice.  In  the  next  few  years,  the 
NYSE  began  to  regulate  itself  more 
effectively.  That  self-regulation  calmed 
and  guided  Wall  Street  for  the  next 
two  generations,  until  the  New  Deal 
tightened  federal  regulation  of  the 
securities  markets. 

A true  Wall  Street  classic,  an  origi- 
nal copy  of  the  1870  edition  of  Men 
and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street  has 
become  very  difficult  to  find,  but  the 
reprint  is  often  available  for  about 
$30.  For  its  objectivity  and  insights 
into  the  functioning  of  the  market  in 
the  late  1800s,  Medbery’s  book 
belongs  on  the  shelf  of  every  lover  of 
Wall  Street  history.  03 

Ray  Boas  is  a bookseller  specializing 
in  business  and  financial  histories  and 
biographies. 
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Autos.  Also  Autographed  items. 

Kostenloser  Katalog  auf  deutsch 
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WHO  AND  WHERE 

American  Vignettes  Tel.  (908)  241-4209 

PO  Box  155FFH.  Roselle  Park.  NJ  07204-0155  Fax  (908)  241-4209 

David  M.  Beach  Tel.  (407)  657-7403 

PO.  Box  2026.  Goldenrod.  FL  32733  Fax  (407)  657-6382 

Centennial  Documents  Tel.  (908)  730-6009 

„ PO  Box  5262.  Clinton,  NJ  08809  Fax  (908)  730-9566 

Ui 

< D&D  Scripophily  Int'l  Ltd.  Tel.  (800)  941-0098 

<g  PO.  Box  580063.  Flushing.  N Y.  11358  Fax  (718)  358-2849 

g HJ.W.  Daugherty  Tel.  (508)  255-7488 

=>  P0.  Box  1146E.Eastham.MA  02642  Fax  (508)  240-5789 

Frost  & Robinson  Collectibles  Tel.  (215)  357-6820  Fax  (215)  357-4847 

PO.  Box  814,  Richboro,  PA  18954  fandr@voicenet.com 

Clinton  Hollins 

PO.  Box  112-M,  Springfield,  VA  22150 

Investment  Research  Institute  Tel.  (510)  686-9067 

3043  Clayton  Road,  Concord,  CA  94519  Fax  (510)  686-9486 

George  H.  LaBarre  Galleries.  Inc.  Tel.  (603)  882-2411  (800)  717-9529 

PO.  Box  746,  Hollis,  NH  03049  Fax.  (603)  882-4797 

Norrico.  Inc.  Tel.  (718)  380-4009 

PO.  Box  660077,  Flushing.  NY  11366-0077  Fax  (718)  380-9793 

Ken  Prag,  Paper  Americana  Tel.  (415)  586-9386 

PO.  Box  14817,  San  Francisco.  CA  94114 

Rails  Remembered  Tel.  (818)  572-0419 

Robert  O.  Greenawalt,  PO.  Box  464,  Rosemead,  CA  91770 

R.M.  Smythe  £ Co..  Inc.  Tel.  (212)  943-1880  (800)  622-1880 

26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004  Fax  (212)  908-4047 

David  Strebe  Tel.  (301)  262-8159 

PO.  Box  793,  Seabrook,  MD  20703  Fax  (301)  805-4526 

Pierre  Bonneau/Stock  Search  International  Tel.  (800)  537-4523 

4761  West  Waterbuck  Drive,  Tucson,  AZ  85742  Fax  (520)  544-9395 

Treasure  Trove  Ltd.  - Jerry  Neuman 

PO,  box  33,Ellicott  City,  MD  21042 

Scott  1.  Winslow  Assoc.,  Inc.  Tel.  (603)  472-7040  (800)  225-6233 

PO.  Box  10240,  Bedford,  NH  03110-0240  Fax  (603)  472-8773 

Yesterday’s  Paper  Inc.  Tel.  (7 14)  583-9838 

31815  Camino  Capistrano,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  CA  92675 

Benecke  und  Rehse  Wertpapierantiquariat  GmbH  Tel.  49-531-281840 

Am  Alten  Bahnhof  4B.  D-38122  Braunschweig  Fax  49-531-2818444 

z 

| Raab  Verlag  Gmbh  Tel.  01149  60  51-82  08  13 

a:  P.O.Box  1432,  D-63554  Gelnhausen  Fax  01149  60  51-82  08  22 



Reinhild  Tschoepe  Tel.  02131-602756/604814 
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A True  Texas  Legend 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

Brenda  Durst  Comer,  who  is  presently 
employed  at  the  bank  as  cashier. 

New  Ownership,  Many  Changes 
The  Commercial  Bank’s  deposits 
were  at  an  all-time  high  in  September 
1963,  with  $1.6  million.  In  late  1963, 
the  bank  announced  plans  to  build  a 
new  modern  bank  building  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  square  in 
Mason.  The  building  was  built,  and 
there  was  an  open  house  in 
September  1965. 

From  July  1,  1901  through  April  3, 
1966,  The  Commercial  Bank  was 
unincorporated.  Deposits  were  guar- 
anteed by  the  assets  of  the  officers  and 
the  board  of  directors.  On  April  4, 

1966,  The  Commercial  Bank  was 
incorporated  and  chartered  with  the 
state  of  Texas,  Charter  #1987.  On 
that  same  date,  the  bank  joined  the 
FDIC,  Charter  #19595. 

Ed  Winton  served  as  president  of 
The  Commercial  Bank  from  1958  to 

1967,  and  again  from  1985-1992. 
Bob  Chapman  followed  from  1967  to 
1985.  In  1970,  Marvin  McMillan  and 
others  purchased  controlling  interest 
in  the  bank  from  C.J.  Kehoe,  and  the 
bank  returned  to  local  ownership.  In 
1993,  Bobbie  McMillan  was  pro- 
moted from  vice  president/cashier  to 
bank  president  and  CEO,  after  23 
years  with  the  bank. 

“Many  of  us  have  worked  our  way 
up  from  teller  to  bank  officer.  We  are 
very  proud  that  many  of  our  current 
officers  and  employees  have  a lengthy 
service  record  with  The  Commercial 
Bank.  Executive  Vice  President  Wayne 
Hofmann  was  hired  on  April  1,  1959, 
Teller  Johanna  Hofmann  was  hired  on 
Nov.  1,  1968,  and  Vice  President  Jane 
Crouch  was  hired  on  Oct.  x,  1973. 
Cashier  Brenda  Durst  Comer  was  hired 
on  June  8,  1980,”  McMillan  said. 

According  to  McMillan,  The 
Commercial  Bank  is  very  modern, 
especially  compared  to  the  way  it  was 
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when  she  began  working  there. 

“Technology  has  come  a long  was 
since  I first  started  in  banking  using 
manual  ledger  postings,  Burroughs 
postronic  machines  and  doing  the  daily 
settlement  on  a Boston  ledger,”  she  said. 

Today,  tele-banking  was  recently 
added  as  a service  for  customers,  and 
the  bank  has  a webpage  on  the  inter- 
net, along  with  the  Mason  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

“We  are  still  holding  onto  the  past 
a bit.  We  are  probably  one  of  the  last 
banks  in  the  country  to  still  have 
‘counter’  checks,”  she  said. 

A mother  of  two  grown  children, 
McMillan  said  being  a loan  officer 
parallels  the  work  of  raising  children. 

“Sometimes,  you  have  to  say  ‘No,’ 
but  it  is  for  their  own  good,”  she  said. 

Since  1901,  The  Commercial 
Bank’s  motto  has  been:  Safety,  Service, 
Silence.  The  Commercial  Bank  “Bull,” 
the  symbol  of  the  bank  almost  since 
the  beginning,  has  taken  many  forms. 
In  1991,  the  bank  adopted  a new  slo- 
gan on  its  90th  anniversary,  “Keeping 
the  Spirit  Alive.”  This  slogan  will 
carry  the  bank  into  the  21st  Century 
and  the  celebration  of  their  100th 
anniversary  on  July  1,  2001.  Ha 

Pat  Ellebracht  spent  the  first  zo  years 
of  his  life  in  Mason  County.  He  grad- 
uated from  Texas  Tech  University  in 
1954  with  an  MBA  business  degree 
and  spent  almost  all  of  his  career  as  a 
college  teacher  of  business.  In  May 
1996,  he  was  awarded  emeritus  status 
after  19  years  of  teaching  at  Northeast 
Missouri  State  University  ( now 
Truman  State  University). 
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r-  INTERNATIONAL  BOND  & SHARE  SOCIETY  - 

Founded  1978  for  the  encouragement  of  Scripophily 


The  Directory 

A Membership 
and  Dealer 
directory,  with 
full  listings  for 
the  U.S.A.,  U.K., 
Germany  and  40 
other  countries. 
Published  annually. 
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A quarterly 
magazine  with 
40+  illustrated 
pages  of  U.S., 
European  & world 
news,  research, 
auctions,  and  a diary 


of  coming  events. 

Meetings 

London,  England  • Strasburg,  Pennsylvania 
Memphis,  Tennessee  • Toronto,  Canada 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa 


FOR  INFORMATION 
WRITE  TO: 


U.S.A. 

Richard  T.  Gregg 
1 5 Dyatt  Place 
P.O.  Box  430 

Hackensack,  NJ  07602-0430 
Tel:  (+1)201  489  2440 
Fax:  (+1)  201  592  0282 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD 

Peter  Duppa-Miller 

Beechcroft 

Combe  Hay 

Bath  BA2  7EG,  UK 

Tel:  (+44)/(0)  1225  837271 

Fax:  (+44)/(0)  1225  840583 


OR  VIA  THE  INTERNET! 


http://members.aol.com/IBSSociety 
Email:  IBSSociety@aol.com 
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Gentennial 

Documents 

Post  Office  Box  5262 
Clinton,  New  Jersey  08809 

Phone : (908)  730-6009 

Fox:  (908)  730-9566 

E-mail:  cenidocs  @ postoffice. ptd.net 
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fc  arc  co-authors  and  exclusive  North  American  Distributors 
for  the  new  four- volume  series  Historic  Stock  Certificates  of  USA,  published 
by  the  Hermann  Schmidt  Verlag  of  Mainz.  Germany.  With  264  full-color 
illustrations  on  296  pages  and  extensive  commentary  in  both  English  and 
Gentian,  this  series  is  destined  to  become  the  standard  work  on  Scripophily. 
Volume  One.  which  focuses  on  Transportation.  Banking  and  Finance,  is  now 
available  from  Centennial  Documents  for  $98.00  postpaid  ISBN  3-87439- 
396-6.  Dealer  inquiries  welcome. 
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Business  & Financial 
Histories  & Biographies 

Out-of-print  books  selected  for  collectors  of 
financial  history  and  scripophily.  Catalogs  issued. 

Ray  Boas,  Bookseller, 

6 Church  Street 
New  Preston,  CT  06777 
Phone  (860)  868-9596  • Fax  (860)  868-9939 
http://www.rayboasbookseller.com 


Ken  Prag 
Paper  Americana 

• Stocks  & Bonds  • Post  Cards  • Passes  • 
• Timetables  • Etc.  • 

Catalog  plus  3 beautiful  stocks  $6.95 
Also  buy! 

Ken  Prag,  Box  14817, 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 
Tel.  (415)  586-9386 


AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 


STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  FINANCIAL  DOCUMENTS 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  HISTORY 
OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE, 

WALL  STREET  AND  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

WE  ARE  ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  LEADING  DEALERS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  BETTER  QUALITY 
FINANCIAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

LETTERS,  DOCUMENTS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 
RELATED  TO  AMERICA'S  FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


FOR  A COPY  OF  OUR  NEXT  CA  TALOG 
PLEASE  CALL  US  TOLL  FREE  IN  USA  (800)  225-6233 


Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates 
Post  Office  Box  10240 
Bedford,  New  Hampshire  03110 
(800)  225-6233  (603)  472-7040  Fax  (603)  472-8773 


CORRESPONDENTS 

WANTED 

Financial  History  is  seeking  knowledgeable 
collectors  to  write  reports  of  shows, 
auctions,  and  current  scripophily  trends 
around  the  country  and  abroad. 

Articles  will  be  published  quarterly  in 
the  “Friends  of  Financial  History”  section 
of  Financial  History.  Professional  writing 
experience  is  less  important  than 
knowledge  of  collecting.  Dealers  and/or 
hobbyists  are  invited. 

Write  or  telephone  Editor  Kristin  Richard, 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 
26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004-1763. 

E-mail:  mafh3@pipeline.c0m. 

Telephone:  (212)  908-4695. 
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In  a world  where  people  place  trades  on  the  Internet,  it  seems  almost  unimaginable  that  stocks  and  bonds  were  actually  traded  on  a 
street.  This  image  is  a close-up  view  of  a New  York  Curb  Market  clerk  perched  on  a building  circa  1911.  In  the  1840s,  outdoor  trad- 
ing began  at  Wall  and  Hanover  Streets.  The  trading  was  later  moved  to  Wall  and  Broad  Streets  and  eventually  settled  on  Broad  Street. 
In  1921,  the  traders  moved  inside,  although  it  was  still  called  the  “New  York  Curb  Market.”  In  1929,  the  New  York  Curb  Exchange 
was  formed  from  the  Curb  Market.  This  name  remained  until  1953,  when  it  was  changed  to  the  American  Stock  Exchange. 
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R.M.  Smythe,  established 
1880,  buys,  sells  and  auctions 
collectible  Stocks  and  Bonds, 
Banknotes,  Autographs  and 
Coins.  To  consign  your 
collection  to  our  next  auction, 
please  call  Stephen  Goldsmith 
or  Diana  Herzog  at  800-622- 
1880  or  212-943-1880. 

To  be  assured  of  receiving 
our  fully-illustrated  thoroughly- 
researched  catalogues  or  to 
check  on  the  status  of  your 
subscription,  call  Marie  Alberti 
at  800-622-1880  or  212-943- 
1880.  Call  today! 
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To  receive  our  New  100-page  fully-illustrated  price  list 

FREE  Call  800-622-1880 


WE  BUY,  SELL  AND  AUCTION 
THE  VERY  BEST  IN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 


e-mail 


: info@rm-smythe.com 
NY  212-943-1880 
Fax  212-908-4047 


* rR\  SOCIETY  OF 

^£vpaper  money 

,si)  COLLECTORS 
'ifj  INC. 

../rfoyMfg,  A 


Where  Historic  Paper  Collections  of  the  World  Are 
Researched,  Auctioned,  Bought  and  Sold. 


New  York,  NY 


Call  Toll  Free 
1-800-622-1880 


26  Broadway, 


10004-1701 


We’re  changing  the  way 
you  look  at  American  history. 
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Northern  &.  Southern  Strategics 


Southern  Leaders  1861-1865 

Cluisfoplier  T.  Meimninger 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Memminger  appointed 
if  commissioners  in  each  of  the 

states  to  stimulate  sales  of  the 
Fifteen  Million  Loan.  Bond 
drives  opened  in  large  cities 
and  were  especially  popular  in 
New  Orleans  and  Charleston 
where  over  $5,000,000  was 
sold  on  the  first  day.  Overall,  the 
loan  was  a success,  and  almost 
the  entire  amount  was  subscribed  by  November  1861. 
These  bonds  were  quoted  at  par,  in  currency,  until  mid 
1 862.  They  rose  to  $200  and  then  ranged  between  $125 
and  $200  until  January  1865. 
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